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Combine one man’s passion for 
diving and photography with 
his fascination for fashion and 
beautiful women. The stunning 
amalgamation is Mick Gleissner’s 
Underwater Fashion Photography. 
Mick’s revolutionary form of 
underwater photography - which 
showcases dreamlike images 
of daredevil models called 
“mermaids” - has captured 
the attention of international 
acclaimed media, and among 
those that have featured his work 
are Elle, Photo , Photographie, 
Seastar and Duikeris magazines. 
Currently based in Cebu, Mick has 
been immortalizing the beauty of 
Southeast Asia’s underwater world 
through photography over the past 
ten years. Truly, the surrealism 
of Mick Gleissner’s photographs 
continues to give the human eye a 
visual treat. 



JESSIE RECOLA GLOVA has been a hair 
and make-up artist for as long as he can 
remember, playing with his mother’s 
cosmetics when he was a child. Following 
a short stint in Australia, Jessie found 
himself working at a hotel in London. 
It was when he and a friend went to 
London’s Fashion Week that he realized 
what he wanted to do with the rest of his 
life. Today, Jessie is the official make¬ 
up artist of Marco polo Weddings and 
fashion shows, a make-up consultyant of 
Rustans Cebu and the proprietor of the 
Jessie Glova Make-Up and Style Studio. 



When she was 16, Tanja Schalling left 
her home in Austria to see the world, 
living in Switzerland, Greece, the USA 
and Germany. Returning to school to 
study audiovisual media at 21, Tanja 
went on to become a director for 
German television before discovering 
her passion for telling stories through 
photography. Her current goal is to 
become an expedition photographer 
and journalist for underwater cave 
explorations, tanjaschallingphoto.com 



Andre Dedamo is a registered nurse 
with a degree in Psychology. He’s been 
styling since he was 17, for numerous 
fashion shows and fashion editorials 
here and abroad. Following a stint in 
Singapore as project coordinator for an 
ad agency,he returned to Cebu to pursue 
his passions. A budding photographer, 
Andre is a self-professed canine fanatic 
with three chihuahuas named Dior, 
Dolce and Jazz. 



Art Fuentes took a trip to Maguindanao 
and Coatabato in October 2007, and 
spent a week at two MILF camps. In 
January 2008, he went with his girlfriend 
to Indanan, Sulu to visit an MNLF camp. 
Sometimes, these are his ideas of a great 
vacation. 

He often goes around Metro Manila and 
surrounding provinces on his cruiser 
motorcycle with his camera in tow. 
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LETTER FROM THE EDITOR 


On the Might of Pens 



E ntering the month of July, a lot of things have changed. 

The 15th President of the Republic has been officially 
inaugurated into office and we wait with bated breath to 
see what exactly, if anything, will change. In other news, 
while not entirely happy with the results, Team Playboy is 
glad the NBA Finals are over, because between that, the World Cup and 
our own editorial duties, little things like sleep were getting left by the 
wayside. What wasn’t left by the wayside was this month’s issue, which 
we dedicated to bringing you a fresh slice of the world’s literary pie. 

On the cover this month is Fashion One’s Rebecca Piket, who helps us 
pay tribute to the opening of the Bard’s Twelfth Night. Happy as we 
are with the results, the art department does apologize for keeping the 
lady underwater for more hours than could reasonably be construed as 
comfortable. 

In this month’s Forum, Karen Simbulan takes a look at some forbidden 
literature unlikely to make the bestseller lists anytime soon, while Ana 
Santos picks up where she left off last month, concluding her feature 
on the tobacco industry in “Delicate Persuasions.” Regina Layug-Rosero 
files her “Mortality Report” on the perils of journalism on the front lines. 
Niki Yarte chats up Palanca and Man Asia award-winner Miguel Syjuco 
about his debut novel, Ilustrado, while Mikhail Lecaros heads to Baguio 
to sit with pioneering indie filmmaker Kidlat Tahimik. To round it all 
up, we have a classic Interview from the PLAYBOY vault with legendary 
author Vladimir Nabokov. 

It’s another packed month, ladies and gents, and regardless of the 
outcome of the World Cup, we’ll be right back here next month with 
another helping of the best in men’s entertainment for the educated 
male. Really! 



For comments, inquiries 
and letters to the editor 
email us at playboy@pbphil.com 


PLAYBOY Philippines will not return 
unsolicited materials. 
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DEAR PLAYBOY 


Dear PLAYBOY, 

Is it true that PLAYBOY Philippines takes its marching orders 
from the US edition? I notice that a lot of the features in the US 
editions also appear in the local pages. 

-- Rico, via email 


While it’s true that we do have a number of features reprinted 
from the US issues, we do that out of admiration and respect for 
how good these features are. We actually operate with a great 
deal of autonomy from the US, and we enjoy our independence 
in leveraging local writers, photographers, artists and talents 
in the best way we see fit. All that said, however, there are 
occasions when we have instructions that come from the main 
office that apply to all global franchises. 

Dear PLAYBOY, 

Dianne Sison is awesome. I swear, she’s gorgeous, and I’m glad 
that you guys decided to feature her in the June issue. I keep 
missing her show but I hear that she’s great fun to watch. Is 
she just as fun and attractive in person? 

-- Kenneth, via email 

Yes. Many, many times, yes. 

Dear PLAYBOY, 

I noticed you have a video game lineup in the June issue. Will 
you be doing more video game reviews in future issues? 

-- Ruben, via email 

Back in the early days of PLAYBOY Philippines, our Playlist 
section had a page dedicated to video games, in much the same 
way it covers music, tech and lifestyle now. Considering how 
remarkable this year’s crop of video games is looking, we just 
might reinstate that page! 

Dear PLAYBOY, 

I can’t believe you guys actually ran the Marge Simpson 
“pictorial”! I didn’t know whether it was funny or disturbing! 
-Alex, 

Antipolo 

We thought it was funny. 

Dear PLAYBOY, 

Please send Dianne Sison my love! She’s my favorite girl gamer. 
It’s tough getting a copy of your magazine in Cebu, but being 
able to get her autograph last week was a dream come true, I 
never expected PLAYBOY models to be in my town, you guys 
should have given us advance warning you were coming! 
-Dwayne, 

Cebu 


What, and ruin the surprise? We’ll tell Dianne you said hi! 

Dear PLAYBOY, 

Keep up the good work, I really enjoyed the June issue. Can 
I make a request? Your US edition has a yearly feature on 
the hottest women in videogames, and I was wondering if 
you could have something similar? I know I’m not the only 
PLAYBOY fan and gamer who’s wondering what Metroid’s 
Samus Aran would look like without her armor on. Do it 
already! 

-James, 

Quezon City 

We’ll definitely take it under consideration, James. Keep reading! 
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Playlist 

MUSIC-MOVIES %J TECH ■ LIFESTYLE 


It’s a wild world, and you’ll never be able to 
see or hear it all. Let the PLAYLIST show 
you what’s worth checking out! 






^ Playlist lovics 


INCEPTION 

From Chris Nolan, director of Memento , The 
Prestige and The Dark Knight , comes his newest 
mind-bending thriller, this time starring Leonardo 
DiCaprio and Ellen Page, along with veterans of 
past Nolan efforts, Ken Watanabe, Cillian Murphy 
and Michael Caine. Leonardo DiCaprio plays 
Dorn Cobb, a thief whose specialty is stealing 
secrets from victims unsuspecting minds while 
they sleep. Cobbs successful track record is not 
without a price; he’s one of the most wanted 
men in the world. Granted a shot at redemption 
through the cinematically groan-inducing “one 
last job”, the soon-to-retire thief takes the offer, 
but — naturally — nothing goes according to 
plan, and Cobb must use all his resources to find 
out just what the heck is going on. 




THE SORCERER’S 
APPRENTICE 

If you’re thinking that this Disney movie is 
going to be a Nicolas Cage-starring direct 
adaptation of the classic Mickey Mouse 
short it takes its name from, you couldn’t 
be more wrong. While Nicholas Cage is 
present, he’s more alive than we’ve seen 
him in years, and is about as far removed 
from a cartoon mouse as is reasonable to 
imagine. Jay Baruchel is the tide character, 
a regular guy who’s pulled into an amazing 
world of spells, curses and grudges when 
it’s revealed that he’s the “chosen one” of an 
ancient prophecy. Harry Potter , this ain’t, 
with Nicholas Cage playing the sorcerer out 
to train Baruchel as a cross between Merlin 
and Keith Richards. Spider-Man 2s Alfred 
Molina is also present, as Cage’s nemesis. 
Fantastical magical battles and visual 
effects abound, set against the backdrop 
of modern day Manhattan. Following the 
dismal National Treasure sequel, Ghost 
Rider and Bangkok Dangerous , it’s nice to 
see that, with Sorcerer s Apprentice, Kick-Ass 
and Bad Lieutenant , Cage is actually trying 
to act again. 




SALT 

Angelina Jolie has made a career out of playing hard-edged 
women fully in control of their surroundings. In Salty however, 
she’s a spy who just may be in over her head when a Russian 
defector accuses her of being a sleeper agent out to assassinate 
a key government official. Forced to go on the run to clear her 
name, Salt faces treachery and deception at every turn in her 
quest for the truth. Directed by her Bone Collector director, 
Phillip Noyce, Jolie plays Evelyn Salt as a woman with a fierce 
dedication to protect and stand for everything she believes in, 
even if it may all turn out to be a carefully crafted lie! 

PREDATORS 

Seeing as its been years since the titular aliens have been 
truly scary (damn you, Aliens Versus Predator movies), Team 
PLAYBOY was ecstatic to learn that cinematic troublemaker 
Robert Rodriguez ( Desperado, Sin City) had been tasked with 
returning Arnie’s old foes to their deserved badass status. In 
bringing back the ‘men on a mission format of the now-classic 
original, eyebrows were raised when it was announced that 
noted dramatic actor Adrien Brody would be bulking up to play, 
of all things, a mercenary, alongside genre mainstays Laurence 
Fishburne and Danny Trejo. The three men are among a group 
of the world’s deadliest killers, brought to a far-off jungle planet 
to serve as game for the Predators. Macho posturing and 
creative, bloody kills? Sounds like the 80s. Count us in! 
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V Playlist Tech 


LIGHTWEIGHT, HEAVYWEIGHT 

Every once in a while, there are products that test the limits of purchasing 
ability in relation to how valuable they really are. Intelligent Designs 
titanium mouse is one such ultra-luxury item, handcrafted out of airplane 
metal and equipped with a neodymium scroll wheel. It boasts an ergonomic 
but very stylish form factor, and a cross section that would make this item 
look right at home on a spodit pedestal for objets d’art. What takes the cake 
is exacdy how much you’ll have to shell out for this level of class: US$1,200. 
Some people may question the merit of purchasing a single peripheral for 
the cost of a complete mid-range laptop, but there’s no denying that if you 
want to show off your raw financial wherewithal, this mouse is your best 
bet. It’ll be right at home with the Maingear Shift, below. 




KIN YOU BELIEVE IT? 

Now, even Microsoft is getting into the mobile phone game. 
Their new KIN products are aimed at convergence, creating 
yet another online social interactivity venue that’s used 
primarily with the phones they currendy market: the KIN 
One and the KIN Two. Superb eloquence and poetic 
naming convention aside, the KIN phones are cutesy 
litde affairs with decent displays and mainstream 
cellphone functionality. They’re a litde toylike 
in their look and feel, which may make them 
appealing to younger consumers, but they’re 
clearly meant for users across all ages because of 
their expanded multimedia management. The KIN 
Studio is where it all comes together, if users are keen on 
setting themselves up on it. The only hitch at the moment is 
that all this is exclusive to Verizon subscribers. Maybe in a year 
or so it’ll migrate to Philippine shores and providers. 


SHIFT INTO TOP GEAR 

For some gamers, the sky’s the limit when 
it comes to the power they want out of 
their gaming rigs, regardless of the cost. 

For a time, Alienware computers were 
the systems to beat, but a very strong 
contender has come along: the Maingear 
Shift, a desktop monstrosity of such power 
that it can make even the ultra-demanding 
Crysis games kneel and pay homage. This 
awesome processing ability comes at a 
very hefty cost, though, as the Shift is 
packaged at a little less than US$7,000. 

For your impressive cash outlay, you get 
top-of-the-line Intel i7 processing power, 
and three (yes, three) Radeon HD5870 
graphics cards. It also comes prepackaged 
with Windows 7 Ultimate, a slew of I/O 
options and enough initial drive storage to 
start a small IT firm. If you’ve got the cash 
to burn and want it all right now, the Shift 
is the way to go. 
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I, CLEANER 

When you just don’t want a maid or any household help puttering 
around your home but can’t be bothered sweeping up the Cheetos 
or the grime from the last Rock Band party, then you can have 
iRobot’s 562Roomba putter around instead. Set this hi-tech 
robotic floor vacuum loose around your man-cave and it 
senses when it’s rolling over a particularly grimy 
area, then focuses more time and suction there. 

That’s the Dirt Detect sensor at work. Its 
huge debris bin can suck up anything 
up to the size of a pen, too. This 
litde AI darling will scutde under 
beds, sofas and other places that 
fat upright vacuums just can’t. 

You can even program it to 
clean at scheduled hours so 
you won’t be bothered when 
the championship game is in 
full swing. It comes equipped 
with two invisible wall transmitters 
to keep it off unauthorized areas or 
floors — for Christ’s sakes just don’t let 
it into the bathroom! 


SPELUNKING ON WHEELS 


DRY BUSINESS 

Monsoon season is a bummer for 
the business suited field warrior. 
There’s nothing worse than entering 
a heavily air-conditioned office 
soaking wet and then sneezing 
through the presentation. If you’re 
the type that goes out for meetings 
all over the city and braves rain 
showers, sudden downpours and 
even the occasional typhoon then 
the Arcteryx Veilance Blazer should 
be your armor of choice. Why? It’s 
made of windproof, water-resistant 
GoreTex in a soft-shell fabric. 

Perfect for keeping out the chill and 
moisture all in a gray two-button 
coat package layered over a sweater, 
with a thick scarf and the collar 
turned up. Keeps you warm even in 
the coldest environment, water just 
beads up on the surface and can just 
be brushed off. Not only does this 
thing look elegant as any high-end 
coat, it’s even machine washable. 
Suit up! 



If you’re tired of the boring old racer RCs that just spin around the racetrack 
with no real rhyme except to turbo out whenever the whim takes you then 
Losi’s Night Crawler will free you from such tedious terrain. Literally. See, 
this truck RC tackles jagged rocks and steep slopes with gusto. At l/10th 
scale you can even take it slow when you need to park at a precarious spot 
just to consider your ascent for a moment. No problemo! The worm-gear 
drive will make you stick to those boulders like a mountain goat, applying 
just enough torque to keep the truck steady. You can power it with lithium 
polymer batteries or even just standard ones. This toy was built to take 
radio-controlled vehicles to new heights with 45-degree steering angle and 
four-inch aluminum shock absorbers. What? You wish your car was this 
pimped out? 
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Class Action - Taking Care of Your Vintage Automobile 

By Marvin Covar 


W hen something is truly memorable or awesome, 

there is only one word that can be rightfully used to 
describe it: classic. Although lately that word has been used 
unsparingly for things that hardly deserve the term, the fact 
remains that you’ll know something is classic the moment 
you see one. 

Car enthusiasts are perhaps the people who have the most 
right to use the term. Classic cars are testaments to better 
times, where craftsmanship and pride in one’s work were 
milestones during those periods. A classic car is a beautiful 
way to capture these moments in history. However, with cars 
rolling off of production lines every few months, it becomes 
difficult to discern which ones deserve to be called classics. 
Even more difficult is the daunting task of taking care of one. 
We at PLAYBOY appreciate and venerate the classics, whether 
in the form of movies and novels, or in this case, cars. So sit 
back and enjoy the ride: we’re about to begin. 

Proper exterior maintenance is very important. It adds 
years of enjoyment and pride to your classic car or truck. 
While some classic car owners pay a professional to wash 
their invaluable ride, others prefer the pleasure of cleaning 
their classic cars themselves. Washing your car is a very good 
way to get intimate with every inch, nook and cranny of your 
investment. A classic car wash starts with plenty of water, a 
five-gallon bucket and proper cleaning products. It would be 
wise to use a paint-safe microfiber or cotton washing mitt 
specially designed for classic cars. Choose a non-detergent, 
PH balanced car wash formula so you don’t strip off the 
wax. A gentle car wash is safe enough to use on all painted 
surfaces along with plastic, rubber and vinyl components. 
When you begin your classic car wash, start the job out of 
direct sun. Rinse the car with plenty of water in sections so 
that the soap doesn’t dry out. Don’t forget to dry your car, 
as water spots can remain and cause mineral deposits to 
form on the paint. Use a paint-safe drying towel, preferably 
sheepskin chamois or cotton detailing cloths to dry your 
car’s surface for a smooth and flawless finish. 

Make sure your car is clean, inside and out. Make sure 
vinyl and leather treatments have been applied to soft trim, 
and a protective coating has been applied to interior and 
exterior chrome and paint. Don’t forget to inspect your car 
for stubborn grime such as tree sap, bird droppings or bug 
residue. Detailing 
clay is a great tool 
to pull the grime 
off the surface of 
your car without 
scratching the 
paint. A lubricating 
spray can be used 
to protect the 


paint, after which the clay can be applied to get rid of the 
grit. Special solvents are also used to get rid of stubborn 
contaminants. You’ll also want to assess the condition of 
the paint job. You may need to get rid of old oxidized paint 
if the surface looks a bit dull. Car polish, cleaner or rubbing 
compound are just some of the ways to restore your car’s 
paint job. However, you might want to ask a professional 
first which of these are best to use with your particular 
vehicle before trying it out for yourself. Don’t forget those 
expensive tires and weatherstripping, either. They need 
preservatives applied regularly to slow down the process of 
drying and cracking. 

Any classic car owner will always want to have his car 
glimmering in the sunlight. A well-waxed car is what gets 
people to notice it, and also protects the precious paint of 
your ride. Carnauba wax gives you a rich shine that lasts up 
to three months. You can also use paint sealant, which will 
protect your car longer but isn’t quite as shiny as carnauba 
wax. Make sure the paint is cool before applying, and always 
make certain that you read the instructions on your car care 
products before applying them to your car. You don’t want 
to ruin your investment just because you forgot to read 
directions, do you? 

If you don’t regularly drive your car, you might want to 
disconnect the battery. You don’t want your wiring to burn 
up just because you aren’t aware of a potential problem. Cut¬ 
off devices are inexpensive and can protect your car from 
being stolen, as well as isolate the battery from the rest of 
the car’s wiring. You will also want to charge your battery, 
but only charge it as necessary to avoid any unnecessary 
wear and tear. 

Since we live in a humid country, you’ll want products 
that absorb moisture. This gets rid of the stale smell some 
cars have when left alone for extended periods, and can 
reduce the risk of rust developing underneath the mats and 
carpeting. Also, many personal luxury cars utilize rubber 
drain tubes in the luggage compartment to drain water from 
the rear vent system to the underside of the car. These tubes 
can crack with age and will drain water directly into the 
trunk if left unchecked. This can be a major reason for rust. 

Check your taillights and make sure your window tracks 
and channels are lubricated. Most importantly, drive your 

car once in a while. 
Start it up and let 
it warm up a little. 
Drive slowly the 
first few kilometers 
until it is completely 
warmed up, driving 
it around the block 
for 30 minutes or 


Classic cars are testaments to better times, 
where craftsmanship and pride in one’s work 
were milestones during those periods. 

A classic car is a beautiful way to capture 
these moments in history. 
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so to allow all of the fluids to circulate. Your oil filter can 
remove any sediment or sludge that may have started to 
develop in the engine and other areas. Check the tailpipe 
outlet to ensure it is hot. This will make sure to burn 
off any moisture in your exhaust system. If you have air 
conditioning, turn it on and let it run for a few minutes. 
Your car could use the exercise, and you’ll look cool driving 
around in it too. 

If you’re planning on storing your vehicle for whatever 
reason, there are also additional tips that you might want 
to follow. First, clean the different nooks and crannies of 
your car. Pay special attention to drain openings prone to 
rust and make sure that all body drain holes are cleared. 
Fender wells also have to be cleaned, as there are areas that 
will gather moisture, so be wary of that too. Don’t forget to 
change the oil and the filter. The combustion process causes 
acids to form, so your oil and oil filter are your defense 
against the harmful damage these acids can cause over time. 
Bearing surfaces are soft, and the acids can eat away these 
surfaces if allowed to remain in the engine. Watch out for 
these, and your oil filter and oil should be fine. Also, coat 
the cylinder walls with a teaspoon of oil per cylinder. Crank 
the engine with the choke blocked open and the high tension 
wire disconnected from the coil. This helps prevents rust 
from forming in the car’s engine. For better results, Fogging 
Oil can be used, which is sprayed into the carburetor of 
a running engine and is specifically designed to displace 
moisture and coat internal surfaces of the engine to prevent 
rust build up during storage. Also, don’t forget to drain the 
cooling system (which includes the engine block and radiator 
cap) and fuel system. 

Gas from up to six months old can clog things and can 
contribute to operational problems. Use extreme caution 
when performing any aspect of car maintenance that deals 
with the fuel system. Fuel vapor is extremely explosive, and 
vapors can be present long after the fuel itself is removed. 
Make sure the ventilation is good, with no possibility of open 


flame or spark in the work area. Be sure to cover the cap 
opening with a wire mesh screen or similar material to keep 
bugs and rodents out. 

You’ll also want to put your car on jack stands since this 
removes the burden from your wheels and suspension. It is 
preferable to use the frame rather than axle for most cars, but 
some cars, like convertibles, may flex when this is done so use 
your own discretion when it comes to this. Also, cover your 
carburetor and tailpipes with plastic bags secured with rubber 
bands to keep bugs, rodents and other uninvited guests out. 
Storing your car outdoors, or over an earth floor, is a no-no: 
doing so invites chassis rust. Place a thick plastic drop cloth 
or vapor barrier on the ground under the vehicle, even if it’s 
parked on a concrete slab, just to make sure. This prevents 
moisture from seeping up through the concrete floor, and 
protects the floor itself while draining fluids from the vehicle. 

Make sure the building you are storing your car in has 
proper attic ventilation as well. Also, leave the deck lid, hood, 
and a couple of windows open to allow free air circulation, 
and to limit any moisture problems. In addition to the 
products you always have on hand to absorb moisture, add a 
few mothballs. Try a deodorant bar soap, if you can’t tolerate 
the smell of mothballs. Cut the bar up into small pieces, 
and place them in open containers inside your car, under 
the hood, in the trunk, and on the ground around the car. 

A rodent trap or two might also save your electrical wiring 
from becoming a meal. 

And finally, cover your car. Use a lightweight car cover 
that allows air circulation. Never use plastic of any kind, or 
a heavy tarp that can trap moisture. All you want with this 
step is prevent dust and dirt from reaching your car, and to 
protect the finish. 

So there you have it, the necessary steps needed in 
maintaining your classic car. It may seem tedious, but it’s 
worth it knowing that you can ride the streets in style. 

O 
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The P1 avhov Advisor 


It was great to see Dianne Sison on 
last month’s cover. I watch her show 
regularly and am also a big fan of gaming, 
especially hot gamer girls. I wanted to 
ask you guys what kind of games you 
play or prefer? 

—Mawee, via email 

Thanks for the compliment! We hold a 
dear place in our heart for hot gamer 
girls, too. To answer your questions, some 
of us are into the World of Warcraft/ 
DOTA MMORPG thing especially since we 
can only take a few quick breaks from 
work to level up. Some of us still dig the 
old games like Contra, Mario Kart and 
even Double Dragon and our emulator 
is always happy because of that. Some of 
us prefer to hold devil horns high and let 
off steam with Rock Band. But when we 
finally get off deadlines though nothing 
beats the stress relief of an inter-staff 
session ofUFC’s Undisputed (since a lot 
of us are MMA fans) with much howling, 
excitement and whooping. Just add beer 
and we’re gone. We just have one rule: 
in a heavyweight bout nobody can use 
Brock Lesnar. The man, I tell you, is a 
monster. 


Dear PLAYBOY, I’m a newbie guitarist 
(I work the graveyard at a call center). 
I took up the electric guitar again after 
so long because I wanted something 
to fight stress with and, since I always 


wanted to dig into the instrument but 
didn’t have the time I thought this 
would be the perfect opportunity. I 
wanted to know what kind of practice 
amplifier would be good to buy that 
wouldn’t break the bank? 

—Rachelle, via email 

It’s good that you’re learning something 
to fight off the stress. Loads of medical 
research show that music is healing and 
therapeutic and can relieve the day’s 
burdens just like a physical massage 
can. An amplifier for a beginner can 
be tricky. Since it doesn’t seem like 
you’re going to be lugging this amp 
around for live gigs (yet) and just use it 
for home enjoyment then we’d suggest 
buying something small and compact, 
something in the range of 10-15 watts 
is perfect. These are the amps that 
are around the size of two stacked 
shoeboxes. If you have the money buy a 
Laney that’s made in the US, or, better 
yet a Line6. Second to that you can’t go 
wrong with an Orange Tiny Terror or 
a Fender Bullet. Additionally, try to find 
one with an input for headphones so 
if you live with relatives or somewhere 
with thin walls you won’t bother other 
people. Too much at first. Then we say 
turn the gain up to 11 and rawk on! 


I’ve always wanted to ask you guys 
where you got all your gorgeous girls! 


Do you have them all stashed at a secret 
location? Tell me! 

—Andoy, via email 

Okay, man, since you’re so insistent we’ll 
tell you. But you really have to keep it 
secret since every Juan and Pedro will 
want to go there when they find out. 
There’s an island thirty kilometers 
southwest of Manila, it’s ringed by three 
volcanoes, and the natives call it The 
Place of Total Hotness. Beware though 
it’s guarded by seven sea dragons, 
ridden by seven Princes of the deep, 
in turn blessed by the seven principal 
gods of enchantment and charm. To 
get to the women though you need to 
go through a long, dark corridor with 
fire traps, bombs and all sorts of nasty 
terrain. At the end you’ll confront the 
boss of the land, he who rules the Place. 
He is a big Austrian who goes by the 
name of K. Oopa. 


Something on your mind? The PLAYBOY 
Advisor answers your questions about life, 
love, the pursuit of happiness and most 
anything in between. Tell us who you are and 
where you’re from, and what’s been nagging 
at you. Email us at theadvisor@pbphil.com, 
and we’ll publish the questions we find most 
interesting. PLAYBOY reserves the right to 
edit material for brevity and clarity. The 
most interesting question of the month gets 
the sender a free beer (or equivalent non¬ 
alcoholic beverage, for you non-drinkers) 
with the editorial team! 
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THE FORBIDDEN LIST 

A SURVEY OF THE TOP BANNED BOOKS 


BY KAREN SIMBULAN 


TO CHOOSE A GOOD BOOK, LOOK IN AN INQUISITORS PROHIBITED LIST. 

—JohnAikin 


W hile most democratic societies are founded on 
the right to freedom of speech and expression, 
it should be remembered that this principle 
is a relatively modern concept. Throughout 
history, censorship, or the suppression of speech and ideas 
considered objectionable by people in authority, is more 
often the rule rather than the exception. One of the earliest 
and most famous examples of censorship is the execution 
of Socrates by poisoning. His crime? He was found guilty of 
corrupting the youth with his teachings and ideas in 399 BC. 

Perhaps not surprisingly, it is the Roman Catholic 
Church that has blazed a trail when it comes to suppressing 
objectionable ideas. In 1559, the Church institutionalized 
censorship when Pope Paul IV issued the Index Librorum 
Prohibitorum, a list of books the Church banned for their 
heretical or ideologically dangerous content. A review of 
the people on this list reads like a who’s who of the great 
philosophical and literary minds of human history: Jean 
Paul Sartre, Simone de Beauvoir, Voltaire, Denis Diderot, 
Victor Hugo, Jean-Jacques Rousseau, Andre Gide, Immanuel 
Kant, David Hume, Rene Descartes, Francis Bacon, John 
Milton, John Locke, Galileo Galilei, and Blaise Pascal. It was 
only in 1966 that the Church finally declared that the Index 
no longer had the force of ecclesiastical law. 

Aside from the Roman Catholic Church, 
governments the world over have been 
known to resort to censorship to “protect” 
its citizens from ideas it deems too 
dangerous for public consumption. 

While the practice of banning books 
is no longer as prevalent today as it 
was in the past, it is not an entirely 
extinct practice. 

Here’s a look at some of 
the most well-known and well¬ 
loved books that, at one time 
or another, were banned for 
the ideas they expressed. 

Banned Classics 
Adventures of Huckleberry 
Finn by Mark Twain 

“Jim was most ruined for a 
servant, because he got stuck up on 
account of having seen the devil and been 
rode by witches. ” 



Considered the sequel to The Adventures of Tom Sawyer, 
this book tells the story of Huckleberry Finn’s adventures 
with his friend, a runaway slave named Jim, as they float 
down the Mississippi river. A year after being published in 
1884, this book was banned by the Concord Public Library 
in Massachusetts for its use of coarse language and use 
of common vernacular. This book again gained notoriety 
in the 20th century because of its perceived use of racial 
stereotypes and because of its frequent use of the racial slur 
“nigger.” As late as 1998, parents in the United States still 
questioned the inclusion of this book on high school reading 
lists. Thankfully, more people have recognized the merits of 
this book, with William Faulkner even dubbing Mark Twain 
the Father of American Literature. 

Lolita by Vladimir Nabokov 

“Lolita, light of my life, fire of my loins. My sin, my soul. 
Lo-lee-ta: the tip of the tongue taking a trip of three steps 
down the palate to tap, at three, on the teeth. Lo. Lee. Ta.” 

First published in 1955 in Paris, France, this novel narrates 
the obsessive and sexual relationship between middle- 
aged pedophile Humbert Humbert and his twelve year old 
stepdaughter Dolores Haze, also known as Lolita. 
Due to its disturbing subject matter and sexual 
content, it was classified as obscene and 
banned in France, England, Argentina 
and New Zealand. At present, it is 
classified as one of the best novels 
of the 20th century, and is included 
in Time magazine’s “100 Best 
English-language Novels from 
1923 to 2005.” 

ULYSSES BY JAMES JOYCE 

".. and how he kissed 
me under the Moorish wall and 
I thought well as well him as 
another and then I asked him with 
my eyes to ask again yes and then 
he asked me would I yes to say yes 
my mountain flower and first I put 
my arms around him yes and drew him 
down to me so he could feel my breasts 
all perfume yes and his heart was going like 
mad and yes I said yes I will Yes. ” 
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Considered one of the most important 
works of Modernist literature, James 
Joyces’ Ulysses makes use of a 
stream-of-consciousness storytelling 
technique to chronicle a day in Dublin 
in the life of Leopold Bloom as a 
modern-day Homeric hero. Because 
it uses profane and sexually explicit 
language, and includes a scene where 
the main character is masturbating, it 
was burned in the United States (1918), 

Ireland (1922), Canada (1922), England 
(1923) and banned in England (1929). 

At present, it is listed as number one 
on the Modern Library’s 100 Best 
Novels. 

1984 by George Orwell 

“If there was hope, it must lie in the proles, because 
only there, in those swarming disregarded masses, eighty- 
five percent of the population of Oceania, could the force to 
destroy the Party ever be generated. ” 

Ironically, a novel about a totalitarian regime that constantly 
keeps watch over the actions of its citizens (Big Brother), 
and subjects its citizens to public mind control, is included 
on this list. Upon the publication of this book, Joseph Stalin 
labeled Orwell an enemy of the people and his book was 
banned in the Soviet Union. Surprisingly, the book was later 
on challenged in Jackson County, Florida (1981) because it 
was considered “pro-communist.” Another interesting fact: 
in July 17, 2009, Amazon.com withdrew 1984 from sale 
and actually went to the extent of removing the sold copies 
from its customers’ Amazon Kindles after it discovered 
that the publisher lacked rights to publish this title. 

Of Mice and Men by John Steinbeck 

“Well, you keep your place then, Nigger. I could get you 
strung up on a tree so easy it ain’t even funny.” 

This novella written by Nobel-prize winning author John 
Steinbeck focuses on the friendship of two ranch hands 
during the Great Depression in California. Because of 
its use of offensive and vulgar language, as well as for 
promoting euthanasia and containing racial slurs, it was 
banned in Ireland (1953) as well as in various states in 
the United States. At present, it continues to be one of the 
most challenged books in American high school reading 
lists, which explains its inclusion in the American Library 
Association’s Most Challenged Books of the 21st Century. 

MODERN BOOKS 

Censorship is not limited to the classics alone. In the past 
fifty years, the following books have also attained the 
status of being some of the most challenged books of this 
century because of the subject matters they tackle. 


The Satanic verses by 
Salman Rushdie 

Certainly one of the most controversial 
books of the 20th century, The Satanic 
Verses includes a retelling of the 
story of Muhammad (referred to as 
“Mahound”), the founder of Islam, 
in a less-than-favorable light. Due to 
the liberties taken by Salman Rushdie 
in this retelling, The Satanic Verses, 
within a month of its publication, was 
banned in India, as well as in South 
Africa, Pakistan, and a number of 
Middle Eastern countries. The book 
was burned in England, and in a 
protest held in Pakistan turned violent, 
resulting in the death of rioters. The Ayatollah Khomeini, 
Iran’s spiritual leader, declared Rushdie guilty of apostasy 
and issued a fatwa for Rushdie’s death. 

While Rushdie was not physically harmed by this 
issuance, his Japanese translator was stabbed to death 
and his Italian translator stabbed and seriously wounded. 
Several years later, his Norwegian publisher was shot and 
severely injured, and 37 people were killed when a Turkish 
hotel was burned by protesters demonstrating against 
Rushdie’s Turkish translator. 1 According to Time magazine, 
two major U.S. booksellers — Walden Books and Barnes & 
Noble — even removed the book from their shelves after 
receiving death threats. Even Rushdie’s publisher, Viking 
Penguin, had to temporarily close its New York City office 
to improve security. 

MAGIC AND THE THREAT TO CHRISTIANITY 

At present, the Church and state governments no longer 
have a monopoly on determining what books should 
and shouldn’t be available for mass consumption. These 
days, a growing number of parents are up in arms against 
certain books marketed for their children. The most vocal 
among this group are usually ultra-conservative Roman 
Catholics and Christians parents who object to the 
increasing amount of what they perceive as anti-Christian 
books on the market. One of the most challenged novels 
is the Lord of the Rings trilogy by JRR Tolkien. Following 
the surge in interest after the first movie in the Lord of the 
Rings trilogy came out, certain ultra-conservative Catholic 
and Christian groups moved to have the series of books 
banned for allegedly encouraging Satanism among the 
youth. 

Similarly, JK Rowling’s popular Harry Potter series 
topped the American Library Association’s list of “Top 
100 Banned/Challenged books from 2000-2009.” Parents 
have registered their disapproval for series, believing that 
it encourages witchcraft among young, impressionable 
minds. 

Another best-selling series that deals with the 
supernatural world is Stephenie Meyer’s Twilight 


The Church and state 

NO LONGER HAVE A 
MONOPOLY ON DETERMINING 
WHAT BOOKS SHOULD AND 
SHOULDN'T BE AVAILABLE FOR 
MASS CONSUMPTION. 

These days, a growing 

NUMBER OF PARENTS 
ARE UP IN ARMS AGAINST 
CERTAIN BOOKS 
MARKETED FOR THEIR 
CHILDREN. 


1 Puddington, Arch. Freedom of Expression After the Cartoon Wars. Freedom House, 2006. http://www.freedomhouse.org/uploads/fop/FOP2006cartoonessay.pdf 
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series. For romanticizing vampires and werewolves, the 
Twilight series garnered a place in the American Library 
Association’s “Top Ten Most Frequently Challenged Books 
of 2009.” 

The Da Vinci Code by dan Brown 
Predictably, a book that claims that Jesus married Mary 
Magdalene and fathered a child drew the ire of the Roman 
Catholic Church. Certain Catholic officials have called for 
the boycott and ban of this book and so far, Lebanon has 
answered their call, banning the distribution of this novel 
in 2004. 

In the Philippines 

Noli Me Tange re and El Filibusterismo 

In the Philippines, the most well-known banned books 
are the political commentary novels of Jose Rizal - Noli 
Me Tangere (Touch Me Not) and El Filibusterismo (Reign 
of Greed). Because these novels lambasted the Roman 
Catholic Church for its excesses in the Philippines, as well 
as exposed the abuses perpetrated by the Spanish officials 
on the Filipinos, the colonial government and the Roman 
Catholic Church banned these books in the Philippines. 
The priests went so far as to threaten Filipino Catholics 
with eternal damnation should they read the book. History 
has proven that the Church and the colonial government 
were right to be concerned. As any child well-versed 
in Philippine history knows, these two books, together 
with the execution of Jose Rizal, are what finally pushed 
Filipinos to revolt against the Spanish colonial government 
in pursuit of their independence. 

Great book Blockade of 2009 

Although based on different considerations altogether, the 
Great Book Blockade of 2009 is the most recent and certainly 
the most serious threat of censorship in the Philippines. 
That blockade was founded on the right of the Bureau of 
Customs to collect taxes on all imported books. This great 
controversy was rooted in the popularity of Stephenie 
Meyer’s Twilight. Perhaps due to the increased volume of 
Twilight novels being imported, the local customs officials 
sat up and took notice. After unilaterally declaring the 
book to be not of the educational variety, it held that all 
imported Twilight books were subject to duty. When the 
importers gave in and paid the tax, the Customs officials 
realized they had a profitable money-making avenue in 


imported books and decided to put a squeeze on all book 
importations by air. As a result, for months, almost no 
imported books entered the country. 

Book lovers collectively raised their voices (physically 
and virtually) in protest and launched a massive media 
campaign against the book tax. Thanks to the united 
efforts of the media, concerned legislators, and civil society 
(in the form of bloggers, radio personalities and the like), 
no less than the President heard the clamor and finally 
instructed the Bureau of Customs to stop taxing books. 
In this particular instance, the people came together, not 
to challenge a book, but to ensure the free distribution of 
books into the country. 

The Power of Ideas 

Essentially, books are banned because they contain 
unacceptable ideas. The widespread use of the Internet, 
however, has made it harder to censor people and 
effectively ban books. Even if a book is not allowed in 
certain territories, it can still be purchased, and even read, 
online. The World Wide Web is just too expansive to be 
contained. And although this characteristic presents its 
own set of problems, on the whole, a free marketplace for 
ideas is a good thing. 

True, the proliferation of distasteful and offensive 
books and materials goes hand-in-hand with a no¬ 
censorship policy. But, as Noam Chomsky once said, if we 
don’t believe in the freedom of expression for people we 
despise, we don’t believe in it at all. 

□ 


Sources 

http://www. beaconforfreedom. org/about_ project/history.html 

American Library Association http://www.ala.org/ala/issuesadvocacy/ 
banned/frequentlychallenged/challengedclassics/reasonsbanned/index. 
cfm 

http://www.ala.org/ala/issuesadvocacy/banned/frequentlychallenged/ 

challengedbydecade/2000_2009/index.cfm 

Time Magazine Feature 

h ttp:// 2 0 5.1 88.238.1 81 / time / sp eci als/p a ckag es/ 
article/0,28804,1842832_1842838_1845265,00.html 

The Great Book Blockade of 2009 

http://www.quezon.ph/2009/05/03/the-great-book-blockade-of-2009/ 


WHY THE FORUM MATTERS 

First appearing in the US edition’s July 1963 issue, PLAYBOY Forum is a section that has always been about openness and interactivity, 
and fostering an impassioned back-and-forth discussion with our readers. From the start it has served as a colloquium between editors 
and readers on matters of freedom of speech and sexual rights (for more on this, see the Forum in our December 2008 issue). Today, the 
Forum serves as the policy nexus for the magazine, hitting upon a wide range of topics and considerations, and as a place to highlight 
the intersection of the PLAYBOY Philosophy (also explored in our December issue) with the nuts and bolts of the world around us. We 
welcome all who wish to have their opinions on the Forum topic of the month published to send their thoughts to playboy@pbphil.com 
with the subject “FORUM.” 
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L ook around you, beautiful 

stranger, for as far as the eye 
can see there is nothing. 

Only the sea. And this island. It’s 
been conjured up it seems with only 
a thought and a dream for somatic 
components. The ship was lost and 
swallowed by the horizon that folded in 
on itself like a nautical origami when the 
waves crushed the bow. As she swam 
against the tides there was zero hope. 
Then out of nowhere this patch of sand 
and coral. She stands on the edge of 
a world of grandeur and wonder but 
for now there is only this smattering 
of trees under a cumulus sky. And her 
beauty. There could be a flotilla hiding 
beyond the sun but its obfuscating 
radiance this noon is complete. Her red 
dress scarcely matters, if at all, torn and 
ripped as she fought the waters. 

Viola has escaped the sea. Which lets us 
join Rebecca Piket on this empty island, 
currently playing a Shakespearean 
damsel to pitch perfection for our 
cameras. 

Everyone fondly calls her Bee, so we’ll 
do the same. Green-eyed beauty. Blonde 
stunner standing at 5’ 11”. Supermodel 
from Sydney, Australia. Started in 
entertainment as a child star and went 
full-time into modeling at age 14, going 
on to win hearts all over Asia with her 
megawatt smile and abundant curves. 
When she came to our shores though 
she stopped her life of vagabond 
glamour and stayed put. 

“You find love in the most unexpected 
places,” she beams as we take a break 
from the severe, sustained enterprise 
of the underwater shoot for the July 
cover. 

Bee’s vivacity nourishes everyone 
around her. We’ve been on two 
different sets now for about 20 hours 


running and her enthusiasm is still 
high. This is the same woman that 
has remained focused from back in 
the day as a model, in 2006, when 
she stepped off the plane for the first 
time on local soil for underwater stills 
under Big Foot Entertainment and FTV. 

The same woman who came back, 
months later, and now holds the reins 
of Fashion One TV as Director of 
Operations. She’s been here for five 
years. 

“This is my home now,” she says. 

She has acquired a fondness for the 
food and the people and the climate 
in flux. She’s braved the initial culture 
shock and confesses that “Living {in the 
Philippines} is a different story rather 
than being a tourist... Sometimes, I 
just get to thinking I’ve been here so 
long that I’ve stopped thinking of it as 
another country. I think I’ve taken it for 
granted that I’ll always be here. I might 
not.” 

She shrugs, “But I’m definitely a 
romantic at heart.” 

Romance is exactly what made her 
gravitate to this shoot. Nothing beats 
the kind that nostalgia brings, you 
see, and Bee was very very young 
when she saw her first PLAYBOY. Saw 
it and thought it amazing. 

Listen: “One of my earliest memories 
of PLAYBOY was when I was going 
through my dad’s books and record 
collection. I remember pulling this 
magazine off the shelf and on the 
cover was a picture of a lady who was 
made up to be a butterfly with wings. 
She was totally naked with just hair 
covering her breasts. 

“I just remember thinking that she was 
the most beautiful thing I’d ever seen. 


I remember taking {the magazine} to 
my dad and saying: Dad! Dad! She’s 
a butterfly!’ And of course he was just 
horrified! 

“I had no idea. I just thought it was 
beautiful! It’s just been stuck in my 
head ever since.” 

Bee is a huge Rolling Stones fan and, 
before becoming a catwalk gazelle, 
was a very athletic, tomboyish surfer 
girl (she’s dying to try the waves at 
Surigao’s Cloud 9). She also loves to 
read biographies and non-fiction and 
finds even a well-written manual cool. 

“There’s nothing more enjoyable than 
getting on a plane flight and reading a 
good manual!” she exclaims. 

She believes that blondes do have 
more fun (this cover; Exhibit A), that 
honesty is an important virtue in the 
fashion industry (“I’ve told my folks 
in back home I’m doing this and they 
were all very excited for me!”) and 
that becoming the castaway Viola for 
this shoot definitely ranks high on her 
“Most Memorable Modeling Gigs Ever” 
list. 

Let’s let Bee explain. “I told myself: 
‘After I’ve done PLAYBOY I’d be happy 
if I never do anything else.’ It’d be a 
great ending or just to sort of say it was 
your last modeling job. I really really 
would be content.” 

Well, we certainly hope not. We’ll 
worry about it later, though, iambics 
be damned. Right now there’s only Bee 
out of the ocean and on the island. 
Right now a population of one is 
perfect. 
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“Rolling Stones concerts have changed my life! At 
one of them, after they played, back stage security 
gave me Mick Jagger’s hotel room number and 
they told me to go meet him there ASAP. ” 




PLAYBOY 0 PORTFOLIOS 


PANCHO VILLANUEVA’S 



When tragedy strikes, so does inspiration, Pancho 
Villanueva launched his first solo collection of mixed 
media abstracts at Mag:Net Katipunan that kicks oft our 
debut of PLAYBOY Portfolllos 


BY NIKI YARTE 
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W ith Typhoon Ondoy 

unleashing her creativity last 
year with brush strokes that 
turned Metro Manila into 
a gloomy canvas of brown 
and gray, Villanueva found 
himself with few supplies to work with. “I was 
limited by Ondoy. I couldn’t paint on canvas,” 
he said, with barely a hint of regret. Perhaps 
because, in an ironic twist, the licensed and 
once-practicing architect instead went back 
to the drawing boards. Literally. “I started 
drawing on board because it was immediately 
available. I also used ballpens. I just like the 
feeling and texture of pen on paper.” 

Hearing Villanueva paint vivid imagery with 
his words about the work that went into his 
unique 21-piece collection brings to mind a 
reversed cosmic process: that of destruction, 
preservation and, ultimately, creation. “What I 
like best about using board is that I can abuse 
it. I can push my pen hard into the paper 
and sometimes even rupture it. Then there 
are ways to freeze the disheveled paper with 
methods like emulsion, which creates this 
unique texture.” 

This bringing about of beauty in the aftermath 
of violence is central to Villanueva’s exhibit. 

As the press release for the launch itself 
states, Villanueva’s series was a challenge to 
find the calm in between the bite and gnarl. 
Indeed, the collection evokes a sensation 
similar to catharsis. A look at each vision of 
raw chaos may as well be a slap to the soul 
that would have one seeing blacks, browns, 
grays and sometimes beige for a while. When 
cessation finally comes and that hint of peace 
settles after, it is there that one finds the 
reward in the artist’s vision. 

In this, Villanueva succeeds in making abstract 
that which is accessible. His work veers away 
from the often pretentious intent of artists to 
deliver messages and paint emotions draped 
in undecipherable lines, shapes and colors. 

In contrast, Villanueva’s pieces are not meant 
to propel people into thinking long and hard 
about the intent behind the graphic. They just 
want to be noticed. 

Case in point is a piece titled “What Else Can 
She Say?” This particular work featured the 
gaping, fang-infested mouth of a feral canine 
right next to the delicate smile of a human 
female. This particular work, like so many 
others in the collection, is also infused with 
writing in a bizarre script. “My target is to 
suggest that there is poetry there.” Rather 
than ponder juxtaposition, one instead gets 
pleasantly lost in the jumbled and disjointed 
dream of this particular piece. No wonder this 
one was the first to be reserved. 

Even the artist is quick to point out that his 
work (it’s hard to refer to them as paintings) 
demands attention. “Each piece has that 
‘scream’ or ‘roar.’ I think that was consistent 
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with the theme.” He achieved 
this by using random imagery 
with recurring elements like 
elephants, octopi and women 
in some pieces and curious 
elements like a teddy bear in one 
and a robot in another. 

In this, the artist also succeeds in 
letting his works speak volumes 
about how much fun he also had 
giving each piece its distinctive 
“bite.” Not surprising, given that 
the theme for the collection was 
similarly borne out of a joke. 

“Me and my fellow artists were 
talking about how art should 
speak for its own. I just took 
it literally so I started drawing 
mouths in the pieces and got 
obsessed with it,” Villanueva 
mused. One of the earliest items 
in the collection was even labeled 
“Quiet now! Art Speaking.” 

Not everything in the collection 
bore representations of mouths, 
but it became a dominant theme, 
as Villanueva himself admitted. 
This was more apparent just by 
looking around Mag:Net. Lining 
the wall of the staircase heading 
up to the bar were mostly works 
that did not feature any striking 
imagery of masticating organs. 
The rest of Mag:Net’s second 
floor, though, was transformed 
into a haven of rock, booze 
and art with Villanueva’s work 
adoring the walls, including 
the ones leading to the comfort 
room and behind the bar. They 
were expectedly appreciated by 
an endless drove of guests who 
were treated to dumplings and 
chips, a mix-your-own-cocktail 
bar, and a performance from The 
Radioactive Sago Project later in 
the evening. By the end of the 
night, a third of the collection 
was either sold or reserved, 
but the pieces remained on 
display until late May. It was 
an impressive first solo show 
for an artist who has been fully 
committed to his craft and doing 
group shows for six years now. 
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ILUSTRADO 


M iguel Syjuco left the 

comforts of belonging 
to a prominent political 
clan for the romantic struggle of 
becoming a published novelist in 
New York. Of course, this is just 
the story of Miguel the character 
from the book Ilustrado. The 
discovery of his mentor’s corpse 
sets off the non-linear narrative 
of the book, which was mainly 
an entertainingly fictional (yet 
uncannily familiar) account of 
the last century of Philippine 
history as told from various 
points of view, not to mention 
typefaces. 

For his efforts, the real Miguel 
Syjuco of the Iloilo Syjucos was 
awarded the Palanca and the 
Man Asian prize in 2008 for his 
then-unpublished manuscript. 

The awards led many in the 
local literary scene to raise their 
eyebrows at what was then 
perceived as a story “about 
Filipinos but not for Filipinos.” 

The awards also got Syjuco signed 
with top literary agents in New 
York, however. Ilustrado came 
out in the Philippines last April 
and has been published in 18 
countries and translated into 13 
languages. 

PLAYBOY contributor Niki 
Yarte was able to chat with the 
Montreal-based Syjuco right 
before he left for London as part 
of his tour to promote the book. 


PLAYBOY: In your novel, a fictional 
book, The Enlightened, won awards 
before it was even published, similar 
to what happened to Ilustrado. 

Is inclusion in the text a mere 
coincidence? Did you actually put 
that in there after winning the 
awards? 

SYJUCO: It’s not a coincidence. 
Everything was deliberate. What was a 
weird coincidence though is that when 
I was revising it last year, and I was 
looking at what was happening back 
in the Philippines, I saw all of these 
politicians jockeying for power, these 
religious leaders trying to become 
kingmakers, bombings in Mindanao, I 
started seeing this great flood. So all of 
these things started happening, and I 
thought, “Oh my God! This is what’s in 
my book! How is this possible?” I’m not 
Nostradamus, right? 

It occurred to me that this just 
really underscores the fact that our 
country is in this cycle of problems. 

It happens all the time, every election 
season, every rainy season, and we 
haven’t been able to fix it. So the book 
isn’t prescient. It doesn’t tell the future. 

I just think it documents and chronicles 
the problems that keep on recurring. 

PLAYBOY: We know you took off from 
a lot of influences. You’ve mentioned 
a lot of mentors in your previous 
interviews, but is there somebody 
whom you’re passionate about as 
much as the fictional Miguel Syjuco 
was about his own mentor, Crispin 
Salvador? 
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SYJUCO: No, I don’t have one. I wish I did. I’ve had teachers 
who were always very good to me, but no one really took me 
under their wing the way Crispin did the fictional Miguel. 

And I think maybe that’s why I wrote that relationship in the 
book: because it’s something I always wished I had, but I’m 
something of a loner and maybe that’s why I’ve never had the 
opportunity to really study under somebody in that sort of 
close relationship. 


“/ write for everyone. I’m a human being 
first and a Filipino second, anAtenista 
third and a Syjuco dead last. I’m a human 
being and I want to write about humanity. ” 



PLAYBOY: Crispin Salvador speaking about the Philippines 
and literature was my favorite part of the book. I know 
that you’ve said before that your work should stand on its 
own, that it should not be a reflection of who you are as 
a person, but it’s hard for me to imagine that the wisdom 
that Crispin Salvador had didn’t come from you. Where 
did you get the wisdom and inspiration to write such a 
character? 

SYJUCO: I thought a lot about Philippine literature and about 
culture and about our place in the world. In a sense, for 
many of the things I agree with Crispin, while some of them, 

I don’t. For example, he became a very bitter man. So in a 
way, I want him to be a cautionary tale, almost sort of advice 
to myself. 

I’ve tried to be a Filipino writer all my life, and it’s 
been very difficult. It was very difficult to get published. 

It was difficult to write a book. In fact, now I’m dealing 
with critical reception. For example, some people don’t 
understand it. Being a writer is difficult and being a writer 
who is Filipino comes with a lot of challenges and issues. 

And I just wanted to be able to write a book that made things 
clearer to me, made all these challenges and issues clearer to 
me, and maybe give me some answers. 

But in many ways, I’d like the book to be a call to 
arms. I’d like it to be a challenge to other writers to stop 
writing magical realism, and stop making ourselves exotic 
and all of that crap. And just write our stories. And stop also 
worrying [about], “Is this bourgeois?” or “Is this Marxist?” 
or “Is this feminist?” All that bullshit. And just write stories 
that resonate as stories. Not as this “kawawa, woe is me, we 
can’t get published, kawawa naman our revolution,” or all 
that stuff and just stand up and move forward. That’s what 
I wanted much of the book to say, at least in those sections 
that you highlighted. 

PLAYBOY: While you were writing the novel, was there ever 
a conscious effort not to interject yourself into the fictional 
Miguel Syjuco’s character? 

SYJUCO: Yeah,of course. I wanted all my characters to kind 
of represent the different facets of who I am and who I want 
to be and who I’m afraid of being. It was a conscious effort 
to put my ideas into all the characters. But [as for] the Miguel 
Syjuco character, my parents aren’t dead. I wasn’t raised by 
my grandparents. He’s a fictional character. But his sort of 
awkwardness, his insecurities, his feelings about the country, 
his frustrations, I guess in many ways those do come from 
me, but he’s not me. I’d like to think I’m different than him. 

PLAYBOY: Crispin Salvador says, at one point: “If I’m 
not writing The Bridges Ablaze for our offspring, then 
who for?” Now I want to throw out that question to you. 
How would you answer that question? Who did you write 
Ilustrado for? 

SYJUCO: I write for everyone. I’m a human being first and a 
Filipino second, an Atenista third and a Syjuco dead last. I’m 
a human being and I want to write about humanity. And I 
think maybe that’s why the book has resonated with readers 
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everywhere, not just Pinoys. It’s about the human condition. 
So whom am I writing it for? I’m writing it for anyone who 
wants to read and who wants to give my ideas and my views 
on life a chance to be part of their lives. I’m also writing it 
for myself. I write to be able to understand the world a little 
bit better, and I try to articulate and share all those small 
lessons that I find with other people. It’d be nice to be read 
by future generations, but right now I’m just concerned 
about being read by people out there. 

PLAYBOY: So it’s a story about humanity. It has a universal 
theme. Do you think that if you didn’t write it, somebody 
else could’ve written something similar? 

SYJUCO: I don’t think so. I mean, there are books that have 
played with form or deal with these themes or are about the 
Philippines, but they would’ve been their stories, not the 
story that I’ve told, which is my story. It’s a story I had to 
tell. We all have our own different stories. My story, the one 
Ilustrado is, is just a tiny slice of the Philippine experience. 
And I’m hoping that together, other writers will also join that 
chorus and tell the story of who we are as Filipinos. So other 
people can write similar stories, but it will always be their 
stories. 


lot of hard work, a lot of failures and fixes. A lot of learning 
and growing. To me, it’s just a study for the books I want 
to write later on. I guess maybe the reason why it won the 
prizes is because maybe it was the most ready. 

I’d like to think that what makes this book different 
from a lot of other books is that it’s able to look at the 
humor and the absurdity of life. I mean, life, especially 
Philippine life, is pretty funny and pretty sad and pretty 
tragic and pretty exciting and complicated, and I wanted to 
put all those things to this book. A lot of Filipino writing 
doesn’t deal with that. It’s always all so earnest. It’s always 
about carabaos and rice paddies. Even our movies, for 
example, the ones that are winning in Cannes and all these 
awards abroad. They’re all, a friend of mine calls it, “poverty 
porn.” It’s so popular because it’s so earnest and deep and 
serious. We get a lot of that in fiction, in novels, but I’d 
like to think that my trying to find the humor and trying 
to find how we can laugh at ourselves and trying to find 
the absurdity in our lives, I’d like to think that set the book 
apart. 

We’re a funny people, man. 

PLAYBOY: Is it safe to say that Ilustrado would not even 
be here, would not even be published were it not for the 
awards it received as a manuscript? 


PLAYBOY: In your mind, what do you think made the book, 
the story, worthy of the awards it has received so far? 

SYJUCO: Well, I don’t know. Though the thing I’m most proud 
of about the book is all of the hard work I put into it. I spent 
four years of my life on it and ten years before that 
writing short stories and poems and learning how 
to be a writer. So to me, the book represents a 


SYJUCO: I have to believe that no, it would still be here 
because I worked my ass off and I kept sending it out and 
getting rejected and sending it to prizes and going back to 
the drawing boards and revising and spending my adult life 
working on the damn thing. I think that the Man 
Asian and the Palanca awards really helped 
bring it to the attention of editors and 


Ilustrado: Reviewed 

At first glance, Miguel Syjuco’s initial 
outing radiates the aura of an 
intimidating novel. Ostensibly, the 
aura of one of those expatriate pieces 
that has the elite crop of high culture 
buzzing but leaves drones like myself 
stretching ourselves sore to get a good 
grasp of what we are reading and why 
we are reading it (I still hold that Stevan 
Javellana’s Without Seeing The Dawn 
is not a beginner’s book). In short, a 
book for the scholars and the literati, 
but not one for the casual reader who 
whiles away the daily commute with a 
conveniently digestible paperback. 

In actuality, Syjuco did a lot of things 
right to make Ilustrado a pleasantly 
fascinating read. For one thing, 

Ilustrado has characters that are so 
fleshed out that they become too real to 
be borne just out of one’s imagination. 
The elderly self-exiled writer Crispin 
Salvador may well be that college 
professor who never gave anyone the 
time of day. His death in New York at 
the beginning of the novel sends his 
student (also curiously named Miguel 
Syjuco) back to the Philippines in search 
of his mentor’s fabled final manuscript. 
For his part, Miguel starts off bland, 
but as he grows over the course of his 
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Quixotic journey, so does the character 
grow on the reader and become relatable. 

In terms of narrative, Ilustrado shares 
much with Cristina Pantoja-Hidalgo’s 
Recuerdo. Both books trace the heritage of 
their characters through almost a hundred 
years of Philippine history, dating back to 
the Spanish occupation up to the present. 
While the story of Recuerdo unfolded 
through email exchanges, Ilustrado 
unravels the stories of Crispin, Miguel and 
Philippine society in general with its college 
basketball rivalries, popular dance crazes, 
and political, religious and entertainment 
figures embroiled in the same scandal 
like a scrapbook. Readers are given an 


accurately altered account of Filipino 
existence as it is today through bits 
of Crispin’s autobiography and his 
other works, Miguel’s journals, 
blogs (with comments to boot) and 
the comedic adventures of one 
Erning Isip. There are moments, 
though, when the anecdotal 
interludes serve as distractions 
rather than welcome enhancements 
to the main narrative. This is 
especially true towards the end, when 
all I wanted to know was whether 
Miguel would find the manuscript or 
not. Interestingly, why Syjuco named the 
character after himself is made clear in 
the very final scene. 

It is this mix of form and story, 
intrigue and mystery, commentary 
and satire, fiction, meta-fiction and 
non-fiction, text, context and subtext 
that makes Ilustrado mesmerizing. It 
is one of those books that can make 
readers think and laugh at ironies 
and absurdities at the same time as it 
effectively blurs the line between reality 
and imagination. Yet all of it goes down 
much smoother than a spoonful of 
sugar and medicine could. In fact, it 
was so engrossing that I was on my last 
25 pages by the time Syjuco rung me 
for his interview just two days after I 
started reading his book. 
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literary agents who could help me publish it. I think it would 
have happened in the long run, maybe not as quickly, but it 
would have happened. A lot of Filipino writers back home 
say, “Oh, we can’t get published,” but the thing is is that 
they’re not trying. They’re not sending it out. They’re not 
willing to deal with the years of rejection. 

In fact, when I went to the Philippines and when I gave 
talks, people kept asking “How do you get a literary agent? 
How do you get published? How does it work?” [And these 
are] writers, professional writers, who have been writing 
novels and fiction and poems for years, if not decades, in 
the Philippines. The thing is all I did that was different was 
I bought a book on Amazon, “How to Find a Literary Agent.” 

I think my book was just the most ready and that’s why I 
won. I do believe that if I persevered, it might’ve taken longer 
for my book to get published, but I think it would’ve gotten 
there. A prize can only take you so far. 

PLAYBOY: Speaking of the prize, there was a lot of 
controversy that stemmed from critic Adam David’s review 
of an earlier draft of the manuscript right after you won 
the Man Asian. 

SYJUCO: Well, I was very upset about his blog because he 
was reviewing private papers. Legally, what he was doing 
was wrong. These are private copyrighted papers that he’s 
not allowed to quote from and that he should not be in 
possession of. So journalistically, he was being unethical, but 
he meant well and I understood that. He did say that it was 
unpublished but he shouldn’t have done what he did, and 
later on, he did go back and he did sort of write a correction 
or an addendum explaining [the situation]. 

Now, it’s fine. I don’t mind reviews. I’m used to it. I get 
them. Not everyone will get the book, and Adam seemed to 
enjoy it nonetheless. But what really pissed me off was that 
this was a manuscript that was two-to-three years old that he 
was talking about. This was private (property) and the thing 
is I know where he got it from. 

PLAYBOY: Really? From whom? 

SYJUCO: There was this journalist named Erwin Romulo 
who said that he was going to do an article on me after I 
won the Palanca, but first, he wanted to see the book. I was 
very trusting and so I sent it to him. And he never ended 
up writing an article. He just sort of dropped off the face of 
the map, didn’t answer any of my emails. Then I found out 
that he was circulating it, these private papers, amongst his 
friends, and that’s where Adam got it. 

This was a guy who was an editor for Uno and the 
Philippine Star . What kind of journalist does that? It’s 
absolutely unethical for him to do that. To share sources, 
to divulge bootleg copyrighted stuff. What he did was just 
wrong. How unprofessional. I can’t help but wonder about 
the rest of his work if he can do something like that. And 
what an asshole. 

PLAYBOY: They were criticizing an early draft of the novel. 
Were you able to take anything constructive that you were 
able to apply in what became the final draft? 

SYJUCO: I write according to my own vision. I mean, writing 
is pretty much a conversation, of course, and you’ve got to 
believe in what you’re saying if you’re going to spend years 
writing a novel. So I read his work. I was upset not about 
what he said but by the fact that he was writing about an 
older manuscript. I found that many of the weaknesses that 
he discussed, I felt I had already addressed even before. 

The thing also is that [David] was coming from a very 


specific background that has a lot of expectations about 
Filipino novels. The problem with the Filipino novel is that 
everybody expects it to be the Great Filipino Novel. It’s 
expected to be representative of people and to give answers. 

I think that’s a symptom of the fact that we Filipinos 
don’t publish enough novels. In 20 years, for example, 
internationally, we’ve only published 20 novels if you really 
count them. 

So, every novel that comes out is expected to be this 
great beacon of pagka-Pinoy when in reality, it shouldn’t 
be that. Each novel should be judged on its own merit and 
each novel should only represent, as mine does, a specific 
slice of the Philippine experience. So I know that from the 
perspective of Adam David’s Marxist, sort of social realism, 
can a book be relevant? I mean, come on, how relevant can 
a work of literary fiction be? Can we ever really write a book 
that will encourage the masses to overthrow these corrupt 
politicians? Of course not. It’s never going to happen. Rizal 
tried and it took a revolution to do it. It’s ridiculous. A pipe 
dream. I knew that I can’t please these expectations, so I just 
set out to write the best book that I could and I wanted to 
write. 

PLAYBOY: One of the things you discussed with him 
through email exchanges is how many of your peers, 
colleagues, friends have said that they wanted to help 
you polish the novel and yet none of that assistance came 
through. As a matter of fact, a lot of the people who helped 
you with the book were not even Filipinos. 

SYJUCO: True. I received absolutely no help whatsoever from 
Filipino writers, which is really sad especially because they 
said they would help me, but only to get an advanced copy of 
the book. 

PLAYBOY: How has your relationship worked out with 
these people now that the book is published? 

SYJUCO: If they didn’t want to help me, that’s fine. It’s just, it 
would be wrong, for example, if they refused to help me and 
then they backbit me, put down the work, or were critical of 
it after I asked for help. Thankfully, that hasn’t happened. 

I can’t blame them for not helping me. I think it’s sayang . I 
believe we’re all in this together. I’ll help any Filipino who 
comes to me for help in any way I can. Unfortunately, they 
didn’t have that sense of bayanihan spirit. They’re doing 
what they want to do and I can’t fault them for anything, and 
of course I respect their choices. I’ll talk to anyone. I’m open 
and their not helping me wasn’t crossing me. The only guy 
whom I feel has ever crossed me is Erwin Romulo. 

Have they read the final draft? Have you received any 
feedback at all? 

No, I haven’t received any feedback whatsoever from 
the Philippines. 

PLAYBOY: Except the one from Tony Hidalgo. 

SYJUCO: Right. The only feedback or coverage that the book’s 
gotten from the Philippines has always been, unfortunately, 
not about the book but about me, about my background, 
about my journey as a writer. It’s frustrating because it 
should be about the book. 

I think it’s just the way we are. If we look at our 
politics, it’s all personalan. It’s not about ideologies or 
anything like that. It’s about personality. 

O 
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The Global Crackdown 
By ana Santos on Cigarette Smoking: Part 2 


W hen Mary Ann, a bank employee, went to her 
neighborhood convenience store to buy a 
pack of cigarettes, she was surprised when 
a girl approached her and started talking to 
her about a new Marlboro product line. 

“She wasn’t provocatively dressed or 
anything,” recalls Mary Ann, comparing her to the promo girls 
in bars. “But she was too made up [to be in a convenience 
store].” As a smoker, Mary Ann is accustomed to having promo 
girls approach her in bars, hawking various cigarettes, and this 
was no different. “She started to make casual conversation 
about how, seeing I was a smoker, I might want to try this new 
variant of Marlboro.” 

What Mary Ann was most surprised about was the time 
and setting. “It was high afternoon!” she says. 

The following week, in a bar along Metrowalk, a cigarette 
promo girl again approached her and her friends. “She sat 
down with us and talked to us about the brand she was 
promoting,” describes Mary Ann, recalling that this approach 
was something she was more familiar with. 

From street vendors known as takatak boys (because of the 
sound that they make on their cigarette containers to encourage 
buying), peddling cigarettes has been elevated to a more 
glamorous plane: from the streets to the bars, and packaged in 
the much more alluring persona of a woman scantily dressed in 
colors that match the brand that she represents. 

Mary Ann’s experience is just one example of the new age of 
marketing cigarettes. With ad bans prohibiting advertising in 
traditional mass media like TV, billboards and radio, Big Tobacco 
opened up a whole new way of pushing their products: face-to- 
face marketing. One might argue, though, that the use of an 
attractive woman to allure and seduce is a strategy that has been 
employed in most types of warfare, both modern and ancient. 

James [not his real name] used to work for an events agency 
catering to a tobacco client, and he had this to say about the shift 
in the tides: “From what I saw, tobacco companies didn’t seem to 
worry too much about the ad ban. In fact, it seemed like they didn’t 
care. They just shifted strategies to keep them out of trouble with 
the law, and business seemed to be as brisk as before. 

“For the most part, the promo girls were just regular sales 
survey people but extremely nice to look at. While there have 
been masculine promo efforts in the past, there’s a strong 
leaning towards the use of models and the like because of the 
way our culture has made very prevalent use of women.” 


Citing noontime shows, a mainstay of Philippine pop 
culture, James expounds on his point: “The idea of a sexy, 
scantily/tightly dressed woman works better at getting the 
attention of what is still perceived to be a masculine market. 
From what I saw during my time as a promo team leader, this 
was extremely well-received.” 

James acknowledges that the audience was mostly men, 
attributing to why the new face-to-face approach was not only 
well-received, but in most instances, much appreciated. 

“Yes, the target demographic was always men. The promo 
girls would also approach women, though, if they happened to 
see any who were smoking. There weren’t any specific angles 
or strategies employed to specifically target women, although 
the promo girls were well-trained in talking to women as 
well. It may have worked well in the sense that women can 
better commiserate with other women, as opposed to a man 
approaching a female customer.” 

It’s marketing move that is highly regarded in the industry 
as smart, innovative and just plain cunning. Ronnie, a former 
advertising expat for a multi-national tobacco company, says: “You 
have to hand it to those tobacco boys. When they were slapped 
with ad bans, they simply looked for another way. They practically 
invented the rules of guerilla marketing. And it was often very 
effective in deepening the relationship with their consumers.” 

Its effectiveness was also matched by its price. The models 
acting as new tobacco sales ambassadors certainly didn’t come 
cheap. 

For one night of chatting up smokers, taking surveys among 
them, collecting survey sheets and handing out cigarette 
samples, raffle entries or freebies, each model would be paid 
about Php5,000 each. Tobacco companies also supported the 
establishments they visited by drawing on their own inventory of 
cigarettes. In effect, the bars enjoyed a dedicated sales team for 
one night whose sole purpose was to push cigarettes that they 
would be selling to their clients as well: a win-win situation. 

But Big Tobacco has certainly learned its lesson, and is 
infinitely more careful. Just as Big Tobacco regulated itself in 
above-the-line or mainstream advertising, it did the same in 
its below-the-line activities. Certain guidelines were set and 
strictly implemented for promo girls. 

“Contrary to perceived purpose, promo girls are explicitly 
told not to smoke while on duty. It disrupts the sleek-and- 
sexy image, and they’re supposed to come across as extremely 
attractive. That can’t be achieved if they smell like smoke, 
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“Tobacco companies see 
women and the youth as huge 
undeveloped consumer bases that 
can expand their reach beyond the 
traditional market of adult men.” 


have nicotine stains and have to juggle a lit cigarette along 
with their promo clipboards and gear,” explains James. 

“Minors were a complete no-no for the promo girls. The girls 
were always instructed to approach only bar-goers who were 
clearly of legal age. If someone who looked too young approached 
them, there would be no age verification; only an outright no, with 
the promo girls reserving the right to not interact with someone 
they, in their professional opinion, saw to be underage.” 

The new age of marketing 

Market forces constrained tobacco companies to make better 
use of points of sale or selling areas and convert them to 
consumer touch points and avenues for the subliminal 
seduction of brand influence. 

In the marketing bible used by a multi-national tobacco 
company, there are a separate set of guidelines for retail 
establishments, recognizing the importance of points of sale 
in identifying new ways to market their products. The new 


marketing mix was identified as a combination of 
product availability, pricing and visibility. 

The stronger push was aggressively made at points 
of sale-with literally thousands of sales kiosks around 
the country, it is also more difficult to regulate the 
consummation of sales transaction-especially when 
it comes to minimum age. 

The Tobacco Control Act (RA 9211) sets the 
minimum age of buying tobacco at 18, but the 
minimum age requirement may in fact be easier to 
enforce in the bars rather than in the selling kiosks. 

Apart from the lure of point-of-sale promotions 
that may come in the form of packaging bundles (the 
ones that have commemorative lighters with the cigarette 
packs), salespeople at these selling kiosks are not trained to 
refuse tobacco sales to minors. 

In the Ortigas area, a cigarette kiosk sits directly across 
a university in clear violation of a RA 9211 provision that says 
cigarettes should not be sold within 100 meters of a school. 

PLAYBOY visited this kiosk and tried buying cigarettes 
to strike up a conversation with the sales girl. When casually 
asked if she sold cigarettes to students, Rosa, the sales girl, 
said: “Opo, bakit po?' When we told her that it’s against the 
law to sell to minors or those under 18, she says, “Oh, but they 
have their school IDs that they wear. That’s what we look at 
because it has their year level.” 

Rosa didn’t know how to answer further when asked what 
she does in consideration of some freshmen students still 
being 17 or younger. After having thought it out, she said that 
they only sell to juniors or seniors. 

We talked to a representative from the university’s Office 


Graphic Health Warnings: Combating the Seduction 


O ne of the most persistent, yet perhaps most subliminal, 
forms of advertising for tobacco is the cigarette 
package itself. The seemingly innocuous cigarette pack has 
since evolved from a purely functional role as 'container 7 to 
branding activist. 

A quote from a tobacco company employee, which was 
derived from internal documents that were made public after 
the Master Settlement Agreement, succinctly explains it: "Our 
final communication vehicle with our smoker is the pack 
itself. In the absence of any other marketing messages, our 
packaging is the sole communicator of our brand essence. 
Put another way—when you don't have anything else—our 
packaging is our marketing." 

In 1995, SEATCA published a similar quote from a 
tobacco industry executive: "If you smoke, a cigarette pack 
is one of the few things you use regularly that makes a 
statement about you. A cigarette pack is the only thing you 
take out of your pocket 20 times 
a day and lay out for everyone 
to see. That's a lot different 
from buying your soap powder in 
generic packaging." 

TheWorld HealthOrganization's 
Framework Convention on Tobacco 
Control (FCTC), which aims to 
implement tobacco control policies 
such as prominent picture-based 
health warnings depicting the 
consequences of tobacco use on 


tobacco packaging, was ratified by all ASEAN countries with 
the exception of Indonesia. 

At present, four out of the 10 ASEAN countries have 
implemented picture-based health warnings. These are used 
as examples of best practices in pack warnings, with pictures 
that are cycled to ensure a selection of messages that is 
effectively communicated to consumers. 

Singapore was among the first countries in the world to 
implement pictorial health warnings on cigarette packages 
in 2004, followed by Thailand (2005), Brunei (2008) and 
Malaysia (2009). 

Here is a comparative timeline between ASEAN nations 
and the Philippines: 

7997 Brunei Darussalam starts printing four rotating 
warnings on the front of cigarette packs. 

7993 Singapore starts rotating four text-based warnings. 

2004 Singapore warnings became picture-based. 

2070 Thailand increases the 
size of pictorial health warnings. 
Pictures and text now occupy 55 
percent of both sides of the pack. 
Two new additional pictorial health 
warnings are added bringing the 
total number of rotating picture 
based warnings to 10. Pictorial 
health warnings are rotated every 
two years to remain effective and 
to avoid desensitizing the smokers 
from the message. 



Singapore’s implementation of picture-based health 
warnings on cigarrette packs. 
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of Student Affairs to validate Rosa’s claim. According to Rene 
Ledesma, the year level is not written on the school ID, but only 
the last two digits of the year of admission. “For example, if 
the student was admitted for school year 2010, his ID number 
would start with 10, followed by another series of numbers.” As 
for wearing the school ID outside of school premises, Ledesma 
says, “Students are required to wear the ID within school 
premises at all times, but as to whether or not they wear this 
outside of the school, we cannot tell nor can we force them.” 

Third-party advertising 

Third-party advertising, much like sponsoring broadcast sports 
events, represents opportunities for tobacco companies to 
circumvent tobacco promotion regulations. This can perhaps 
be no clearer than in the case of motorsports. 

Sports Report data indicates that from 1997 to 1999, tobacco 
companies achieved 169 hours of TV ads through the sponsorships 
of motoring events, and this only accounted for the US. This 
exposure was the equivalent of US$411M in advertising value. 

In the Philippines, Marlboro continues to sponsor a Marlboro 
Road trip as one of their provincial activities, perhaps to keep under 
the radar of any health officials or tobacco control lobbyists. 

According to the Multiply site of the event (http:// 
burnoutlegazpi.multiply.com/), the following would be 
provided for by Marlboro: 

• Road Trip 2010 gear 

• Regular daily meals 

• Hotel accommodations in Naga and Laguna 

• Fuel for motorbikes for the road trip 

The Road Trip 2010 merchandising products brandishing 
the Marlboro brand name were very overt. 

PLAYBOY was able to talk to one of the event organizers, 
who confirmed that Marlboro was a major sponsor. 

The public relations/communications officer of Philip 
Morris International was also called on to answer a few 
questions about sponsoring such events. After an initial 
conversation and being requested to email questions to be 
cleared by the head of communication affairs for PMI, other 
follow-ups and requests for an interview were not answered. 

This kind of sponsorship may be reminiscent of one famous 
case, which was a blatant attempt to circumvent the ad ban. This 
was the much-publicized Eraserheads reunion concert in 2008. 
The event was marketed covertly through blogs and the Internet, 
and was actually smoked out by Campaign for Tobacco-Free Kids 
(CTFC), an American organization. Upon further investigation, 
PMI confirmed that they were going to sponsor the concert, but 
insisted that it was a strictly by-invitation event, open to adults 
who register online to Marlboro’s “Red mailing list.” 

In a letter addressed to Matthew Myers of CTFC, Philip 
Morris CEO Louis Camilleri declared: “Invitations cannot be 
purchased and are not transferable. Controls will be in place at 
all entry points to the event to ensure that only persons with 
invitations are allowed to enter and to verify that they are adults 
by double-checking their government-issued IDs.” 

Tobacco control lobbyists insisted that this was in violation 
of Section 26 of RA 9211, stating that cigarette manufacturers 
are “prohibited from sponsoring any sport, concert, cultural 
art or event, as well as individual and team athletes, artists, 
or performers where such sponsorship shall require or involve 
the advertisement or promotion of any cigarette or tobacco 
company, tobacco product or tobacco use, name, logo or 
trademarks and other words, symbols, designs, colors or other 
depictions commonly associated with or likely to identify with 
a tobacco product.” 

“It was the CTFC who actually found out about the concert 
and alerted us. We had to do our own investigations by scouring 
the blogs,” says Maricar Limpin, executive director of FCAP. 


In the end, Health Undersecretary Alexander Padilla said 
Philip Morris violated RA 9211, which resulted in PMI pulling 
out as a concert sponsor. 

The feminization of tobacco: the mild beginnings 
of the Marlboro Man 

The World Health Organization (WHO) declared the theme of 
World No Tobacco Day 2010 as “Gender and Tobacco with an 
Emphasis on Marketing to Women.” 

“Women in Southeast Asia are doubly targeted by tobacco 
companies,” says Bungon Ritthiphakdee, director of the 
Southeast Asia Tobacco Control Alliance (SEATCA). 

In relation to this, SEATCA declared on their website: 
“Tobacco companies see Southeast Asia as a key growth 
market; meanwhile, they see women and the youth as huge 
undeveloped consumer bases that can expand their reach 
beyond the traditional market of adult men.” 

Is this a new tactic, or are tobacco companies simply just 
picking up where they left off? 

Long before the rough-and-tough cowboy came riding into 
town with his tobacco, Marlboro was first introduced to the 
public in the 1920s as “Mild as May.” Studies show that the 
brand originally targeted a female audience, with ads showing 
a feminine hand reaching for a cigarette. 

In the 1930s, it changed its ivory tips to red in order not 
to smear ladies’ lipstick, with taglines rhyming tips and ladies’ 
lips. During World War II, the brand was taken off the market. 

Fast-forward to another century: smoking among young 
women and girls in Southeast Asia continues to rise at an 
“alarming rate, the result of deliberate, focused marketing by 
the global tobacco industry,” say tobacco control advocates. 



Long before the rough-and-tough cowboy came riding into town 
with his tobacco, Marlboro was first introduced to the public in the 
1920s with the tag line, “Mild as May.” 
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Cigarette Advertising in the Philippines: A Timeline 


1970s The government develops a bill that will require 
local cigarette manufacturers and importers to print "Caution: 
Smoking tobacco may be hazardous to your health" on packs. 

1981 Public hearings, heated debates and a lot of arguing. 
Tobacco lobbyists argue that warning labels on packs are not 
required. The head of the National Tobacco Administration 
expresses fear that a health warning label could adversely affect 
the tobacco industry and the farmers that depend on it. 

Arguments are made to soften the message of text warnings 
to "Smoke at your own risk." 

1991 Proposals for a national legislation to introduce health 
warnings resurface. 

1993 The Philippines is cited as a "best practice" country... 
by tobacco companies. Big Tobacco in the Philippines proves 
effective in stalling and lobbying against government proposals 
on graphic health warnings. The success is viewed as exemplary 
within the tobacco industry. 

Philip Morris International USA requests Philip Morris Asia 
to share "how they did it" to enlighten other countries, which 
have not been nearly as effective as the Philippines and in other 
countries where the text-based or picture based warnings are 
wildly contested. 

1994 The House of Representatives passes the Consumer 
Act, which requires that all cigarette packs carry a health warning 
on one side panel that reads: "Warning: Cigarette Smoking is 
Dangerous to Your Health." The warning is viewed as compromised 
and watered down. 

2003 The Tobacco Regulation Act of 2003 is passed. 

2004 Four rotating health warnings are implemented as 
part of the Tobacco Regulation Act of 2003, and must each 
equally appear within a 24-month time period. Side panel 
warnings are still in place, and continue to occupy not less than 
50% of one side panel until June 30, 2006. 

2006 Health warnings are to be located on the front panel 
of every tobacco product package and occupy not less than 
30% of these panels. 

2010 On May 12, the DOH passes Administrative Order 
No. 2010-0013, requiring graphic health information on 
tobacco product packaging and labeling. 


The full-color graphic health warning consists of a 
statement and a pictogram depicting the health dangers of 
smoking, ranging from cancer to impotence. There are nine 
images in total that are to be rotated, along with a warning 
statement in both Filipino and English. 

The DOH Administrative Order explicitly states: "The 
graphic health information shall occupy the upper portions 
of the each tobacco product packet or package, including 
package inserts and onserts, and any outside packaging and 
labeling of such products for sale, distribution or importation 
within the country, and no less than 30% of the front panel and 
60% of the back panel in a manner that ensures maximum 
visibility." 

Aside from the graphic label, the order also prohibits the use 
of descriptors considered to be 'misleading 7 by tobacco control 
advocates: "low tar," "ultra-light," "mild," "extra," "ultra." 

Also banned are product claims such as "reduced levels" of 
content, substance and emission, as well figures for emission 
yields for tar, nicotine and carbon monoxide. 

Administrative Order (AO) 2010-0013 was scheduled to 
take effect on June 9, 2010. 

Studies show that pictorial health warnings on tobacco 
packages are known to be the most effective tobacco control 
measure in communicating and increasing awareness of the 
harmful effects of smoking among smokers and the public, 
especially among those with low literacy levels. It is estimated 
that smokers who go through a pack a day are exposed to 
graphic health warnings more than 7,000 times per year. An 
added plus is that graphic health warnings are cost-efficient 
for governments. Printing costs are shouldered entirely by the 
tobacco companies as part of packaging requirements. 

"We fully anticipate that the tobacco companies will 
use this argument of cost to contest this [graphic health 
warning]," says Ipat Luna, Corporate Secretary of Health 
Justice. "But it shouldn't cost them more as they are already 
using premium colors like gold on their packs. Besides, even 
if it did cost more, [tobacco companies] can pass on the 
additional cost to the consumer. That will make a cigarette 
pack more expensive, and we're perfectly fine with that." 


The Tobacco Atlas predicts that by 2025, 20 percent of 
the global female population will be smokers, up from 12 
percent in 2005. 

According to a report made by SEATCA, on a global 
scale, 20 percent of the world’s one billion smokers are 
women. The largest increase in the number of women 
who smoke daily was in the 18 to 29 age range, where the 
numbers went up over the same period from 6.6 percent 
to 9.1 percent. 

Based on the Global Youth Tobacco Survey in the Western 
Pacific, it is estimated that 8.4 percent of about 55 million girls 
aged 13 to 15 (around 4.7 million girls) use tobacco products. 
Some countries have observed sharp increases in smoking 
among girls. 

Among the reasons cited by women for taking up the habit: 

- It is enjoyable. 

- It perks me up. 

-1 like the way I look when I exhale. 

- It helps me relax. 

- It keeps me from slowing down. 

- It keeps me slim. 

- Why not? All my friends smoke. 

- It helps me when I am feeling angry. 


Cigarette companies have certainly indulged women by 
developing lipstick-type cigarette packs, using flirty pastel 
colors, and skinny cigarettes to appeal to young women. 
Consideration has even been given to develop slim packs that 
would fit into tiny purses and skinny jeans. Fruity scents and 
flavored cigarettes are marketed to mask an unlady-like smell 
or aftertaste. Light and Mild cigarettes make certain cigarette 
lines appear “less hazardous” and more appealing to women. 

Habanos, SA, the worldwide distributor of Cuban cigars, 
has been quite up front about their strategy to cope with the 
impact of anti-smoking laws and the global recession on sales. 
Earlier this year, they created the “Julieta,” the slimmer and 
milder version of the Romeo y Julieta cigar. The sale of the 
femme cigar is hoped to compensate for the 8% drop in sales 
in 2009 and is specifically targeted for female smokers, who 
only make up 5-10% of the Habanos customer base. 

“The search for new markets is needed because even though 
Cuban cigars are considered the world’s finest, sales are slipping 
with the rise of anti-smoking laws around the world,” Manuel 
Garcia, vice president for Habanos, was quoted as saying. 

So the seduction continues. And not so subliminally in 
some cases. rri 
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Maguindanao: 

A Recounting of Dark Times 


By Art Fuentes 



T he Philippines is no stranger to grotesque and 
barbaric acts of violence. 

If there’s anything grotesque and barbarically 
violent, chances are it has already made the 
pages of Philippine newspapers or at least gotten 
a 30-second mention in the evening news. Murderous cults, 
brain-eating cannibal vigilantes, terrorist beheadings and 
chop-chop ladies and gentlemen have sadly become just 
everyday stuff for us Pinoys. 

We get by with the perfunctory tsk tsks of outrage. 

But just when many thought that they had become 
numb to barbarism, along came the massacre in the town 
of Ampatuan, Maguindanao. And we suddenly found 
ourselves shocked again. Repulsed, angry and in disbelief. 
The mass murder, which has come to be known as the 
Maguindanao Massacre, was simply unthinkable. 

It was so unbelievable that initially, even jaded 
journalists thought the information they were gathering 
was too wrong to be right. 

November 23 

ANC, the Philippines’ version of CNN, had just received word 
that a group of people had been kidnapped in Maguindanao. 
This was in itself nothing out of the ordinary: abductions in 
Mindanao had become a dime a dozen, no thanks to the Abu 
Sayaff and several other gangs. 

But initial reports were sketchy. To get a more accurate 
picture of what was happening, ANC contacted someone 
whose relatives were supposed to be among those abducted. 
Buluan, Maguindanao Vice Mayor Esmael Mangudadatu was 


put on the phone with ANC anchor Twink Macaraig on the 
2pm news. 

Macaraig started the interview by asking about the 
kidnapping. Mangudadatu confirmed this and out of nowhere 
said that his wife and relatives had been beheaded . 

She asked Mangudadatu if what he was saying had been 
verified. Mangudadatu said yes, that he had just been on the 
phone with someone who had just informed him of it. 

Incredulity took over Macaraig. 

One moment she was interviewing Mangudadatu about 
his kidnapped wife, the next moment Mangudadatu was 
telling her that his wife had been beheaded along with 
several relatives and journalists. 

It was not the kind of information that you receive every 
day, even for journalists. There had to be something wrong 
about it. Some producers of ANC also thought this bit of 
news could not possibly be right. These sorts of things were 
supposed to play out over several months, or at least weeks, 
not mere hours. The transition from kidnapping to murder 
had been way too fast, and the crime itself way too blatant. 

But as the hands on the clock face ticked on, more 
reports came in, and the body count also started rising from 
around 20, then 40, then 57. 

By November 25,57 bodies had been dug out from the 
town of Ampatuan. 

A Killing’s Context, A Clan’s Rise. 

Abducting and killing 57 people took only a few hours, 
according to one witness interviewed by A1 Jazeera. But the 
events leading to it go much further. To understand the mass 




Dead bodies lie on the 
ground near their vehicles 
at the site of the now- 
infamous Maguindanao 
Massacre near the 
outskirts of Ampatuan on 
Nov. 23-24, 2009. 
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killing, we have to to look at the rise of the Ampatuan clan. 
According to Newsbreak, Andal Ampatuan Sr. made a name 
for himself during the Moro National Liberation Front’s 
armed uprising against the Marcos regime. While the town of 
Maganoy (now Sharif Aguak) was being overrun by the MNLF, 
Andal Sr., who was then its vice mayor, rallied his supporters 
to fight the Moro rebels. 

This got him in the good graces of the military, who 
would from then on become his key ally. From the military, 
Andal Sr.’s men would get arms, ammunition and support. 

In 1986, when Pres. Corazon Aquino ousted Marcos, she 
appointed Andal Sr. to take charge of the town, while her 
revolutionary government prepared for new elections. 

Two years later, during the 1988 elections, a candidate 
running against Andal Sr. was gunned down. Charges were 
filed against Andal Sr. over the murder of his political rival, 
but the court case did not prosper. 

Andal Sr. won as mayor of Maganoy. He would hold this 
position for ten years, before moving up to become governor 
of Maguindanao. From Shariff Aguak, the Ampatuans would 
expand across the province. 

During Pres. Joseph Estrada’s all-out war against 
the Moro Islamic Liberation Front in the late 1990’s, the 
government would back Andal Sr. against incumbent 
Maguindanao governor Zacaria Candao, who was suspected 
of sympathizing with the MILF. 

Andal Sr. would trounce his opponent, allegedly with the 
help of the military. Candao would claim soldiers prevented 
his supporters from watching the canvassing of votes. 

An elder brother of Candao also got murdered. While 
Andal Sr.’s name would be linked to the murder and several 
other killings, these cases would not prosper either. His star 
was rising and it had nowhere to go but up. 

While he was consolidating his hold on the governorship, 
members of his family were also securing key political posts 
in the province. 

In 2004, Andal Sr. would prove himself a valuable ally of 
President Arroyo by delivering 69 percent of the province’s 
votes to her. 

Arroyo returned the favor by backing Andal’s son, Zaldy, 
in the elections for governor of the Autonomous Region of 
Muslim Mindanao in 2005. 

In 2007, Andal Sr. again proved himself as a valuable 
ally of President Arroyo by delivering a 12-0 victory for the 
administration’s senatorial ticket in Maguindanao. 

By 2009, the Ampatuan clan was at the zenith of its 
power. The Philippine Center for Investigative Journalism 
says that at least 44 officials in Maguindanao province and 
the ARMM were members of the clan. 

There is one problem though: after serving for three 
terms as governor of Maguindanao, Andal Sr, is no longer 


allowed to run in the 2010 elections. He wants his son, Andal 
Jr. to succeed him. But a member of another powerful clan is 
daring to run against them. 

Fast Forward 

Esmael Mangudadatu, the mayor of Buluan town in 
Maguindanao, belongs to a clan that has been a long-time ally 
of the Ampatuans. Like Andal Sr., he is also a member of the 
ruling Lakas-Kampi party of President Arroyo. But his desire 
to run for the governorship of the province has put him on a 
collision course with Maguindanao’s most powerful family. 

Malacanang tried to step in to defuse tensions in the 
province, but this apparently failed. 

Days before the massacre, Mangudadatu said the 
Ampatuans warned him that he would be killed if he tried to 
file his certificate of candidacy (COC) for governor. 

Mangudadatu, however, thought he had it figured out. He 
would not be filing the COC himself, but would leave it to his 
wife and sisters. 

In the unwritten terms of rido or the clan wars of Muslim 
Mindanao, women hold a sacrosanct place. It is forbidden to 
harm women, the elderly and children. Mangudadatu thought 
this meant safe passage for his wife and sisters, who could 
then file his COC at the Commission on Elections office in 
the province’s capitol in Shariff Aguak. 

He also invited journalists to accompany his wife and 
sisters from Buluan to Shariff Aguak. He thought that the 
presence of mediamen would shield them from harassment 
and prevent violence. 

Meanwhile, in the town that bears the name of 
Maguindanao’s most feared political family, a backhoe was 
digging a large hole in the ground. 

A witness claims Andal Sr. had earlier called for a 
gathering of his sons and close aides to foil Mangudadatu’s 
plan to run for governor, and also teach a lesson to others 
who want to challenge their authority in the province. 

The Timeline 

November 23, 9:00AM- 10:00AM 

Seven vehicles carrying more than 30 journalists and 11 
members of the Mangudadatu family leave Buluan for Shariff 
Aguak. 

Along the way, two other vehicles which were not part 
of their group get mixed up in the convoy. The two cars, a 
Toyota Vios and an FX van, would later be mistaken as part 
of the Mangudadatu convoy and their passengers killed. 

A few kilometers before reaching Shariff Aguak, the 
convoy is stopped at a checkpoint in Sitio Malating by 
policemen led by Police Chief Inspector Sukarno Adil Dicay. A 
witness claims Dicay called Andal Ampatuan Jr. on the radio 
to inform him of the arrival of the convoy at the checkpoint. 
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“The clan (Ampatuansj 
cemented its power 
through its dealings 
with the embattled 
Arroyo administration, 
which needed the 
Ampatuan s political 
support. ” 



As SOCO officers survey the scene, medical 
staff members temporarily cover the bodies 
of massacre victims. 


Dicay claims that he and the policemen 
are surprised by the sudden appearance of 
Andal Jr. and around 100 armed men at the 
checkpoint. 

Esmael Mangudadatu meanwhile receives a 
call from his wife Genalyn. She says they have 
been stopped by an armed group from the 
Ampatuan clan. The armed men are slapping 
them around and ordering them to eat the COC 
forms they brought. 

Another vehicle carrying three people 
meanwhile manages to avoid getting detected 
by the armed group by keeping its distance 
from the convoy. Its three passengers claim 
they saw Andal Ampatuan Jr. approach the 
vehicle carrying Genalyn. After hearing several 
gunshots, they hurriedly drive away. 

November 23, around 10AM 

Another witness says Andal Jr. called his father 
to tell him that they had already accosted the 
Mangudadatus and other members of their 
party. Andal Sr. supposedly told his son: “You 
know what you must do.” 

The armed group orders the convoy to drive 
to a hilly and secluded area in Bgy. Salman 
in the town of Ampatuan, Maguindanao. A 
backhoe is waiting there, and it had already dug 
three mass graves. 

Andal Jr. orders all passengers of the convoy 
to disembark. The witness says the victims were 
crying and begging for mercy. Andal Jr. orders 
the passengers to be gathered in one spot. 

November 23, around 11AM 

The Philippine Army’s 64th Infantry Battalion 
receives a report that a convoy of civilians has 
just been abducted in the town of Ampatuan. 
The army immediately launches a search for the 
kidnappers and their hostages. 

November 23, around 12NN 

Noel Decena, one of the journalists kidnapped, 
is able to send a text message to his brother 
Joseph who is in Midsayap. He tells his brother 
that they are already in Ampatuan. He says the 
situation is critical and asks for prayers. 

A witness says Andal Jr. positioned himself 
at around two meters from where members of 
the Mangudadatu convoy had been gathered. 

He then aimed his gun at them and started 
shooting. 

Another witness says that while the victims 
begged for mercy, Andal Jr. laughed and 
continued firing at them. 

After he was done shooting the women and 
journalists, Andal Jr. ordered his men to shoot 
again, to make sure they are dead. 

The armed men then proceed to bury the 
victims. The backhoe is used to cover up the site. 

November 23, around 1:00PM 

Army troops reach Barangay Salman and meet 
with Chief Inspector Dicay, who oversees the 
checkpoints in the area. Dicay allegedly tells the 
troops that he has not heard of any abduction. 

A witness who claims to have participated in 
the massacre says Andal Jr.’s group was alerted 


of the unexpected arrival of the 
troops. 

Andal Jr. and his group then 
flee, leaving the task of burying 
the victims unfinished. 

November 23, 1:30PM 

The soldiers push on with what little 
information they have. A group of 
soldiers who were conducting the 
search on foot encounter two armed 
men who claim to be members of 
the Maguindanao Civilian Volunteers 
Organization. The soldiers question 
them. 

November 23, 2:00PM-3:00PM 

Army soldiers finally find the crime 
scene. There are 21 bodies still left 
unburied, bearing multiple gunshot 
wounds. They also find five vehicles, 
assorted personal belongings, and 
assorted shell casings strewn all 
over the place. Another body is 
found nearby. 

November 23, 8:00PM 

Scene of the Crime Operatives arrive 
at the crime scene. 

November 24 

Investigators find three more grave 
sites in Sitio Malating and exhume 
24 more bodies. The body count 
stands at 46. 

November 25 

11 more bodies are found, bringing 
the total number of victims to 57. 

Muslim Mindanao is no stranger 
to violence. A war still rages there: 
a war that has lasted several 
generations and has claimed around 
a hundred thousand lives. A well- 
known human rights lawyer says 
the Maguindanao Massacre needs to 
be seen in the light of this ongoing 
conflict. 

The Ampatuans gained power 
through their dealings with the 
military, who needed allies from local 
Muslim elites in the war against Moro 
secessionists. The clan’s excesses 
and the charges of murder thrown 
against them were quietly swept 
under the rug because of they were 
a key ally against first the MNLF, and 
then the MILF. The clan cemented its 
power through its dealings with the 
embattled Arroyo administration, 
which needed the Ampatuan’s 
political support. These ties led the 
Ampatuans to believe that they were 
untouchable, and that they could do 
as they please. Impunity is a word 
that easily comes to mind. 
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“When you invited me to join you and your girlfriends for a 
foursome, I naturally assumed....” 


































uly 18, 2008 
11:47 PM 


u 


Marjorie, phone in hand, ran down the flight 
of stairs as fast as her feet could carry her. “I 
hope I’m not too late,” she thought, “I have 
to get there in time!” She blasted through the 
side door and ran her way four blocks to the row 
of dormitories which housed the students of the 
university. 


“Which one?!” she asked herself, “Which one is 
hers?” Her query was answered in a way she did 
not expect. A lone figure had positioned itself 
on the ledge of the rooftop of dormitory number 
four. 


March 2, 2007 
1:34 PM 

Buzz! Buzz! Buzz! 

Marjorie looked at her phone which was on top 
of a pile of unread books. She was finishing her 
mock thesis proposal in her cozy hideaway in the 
library’s study nook. The phone’s display indicated 
that the call was coming from Chad. “Strange,” she 
thought, “Chad only calls when he’s in a bind... 

Or when there’s something very important.” She 
picked it up and answered. 


March 2, 2007 
1:37 PM 

“So, who is this harlot this time?” 

“Ah, my dear friend, you’ve got it all wrong,” Chad 
mused, “She’s the one.” 

“Knowing your taste in women, this must be 
another random wanton sex goddess you met 
during another sleazy frat event at another sleazy 
bar,” Marj interjected, with a shadow of a raised 
eyebrow peeking from behind her reading glasses.” 

“See for yourself, she’s over there.” 

Chad motioned over Marj’s shoulder. Marj turned 
around to see a shy, smiling girl who was quite 
unsure what to make of her, her boyfriend’s best 
friend. 

Marj, nose to the grindstone, always burning 
the midnight oil, headstrong, intellectual. Chad, 
happy-go-lucky, wild party animal, beer-drinking 
frat man, the poster boy for hedonism. Everyone 
wonders how they got along. Polar opposites. Best 
of friends, with Ivy, ever since they were kids. 
Everyone wonders, Ivy included, why she and Chad 
never ended up as a couple. Even they, including 
Ivy, didn’t know the answer to that one. 


“Yes, Chadster?” 

“Marj!” chimed the voice on the other line, with 
obvious excitement which he couldn’t contain. 

“My, you sound happy.” 


The girl timidly made her way to where they were, 
sat beside Chad and squeezed his hand. Marj 
immediately saw what attracted her friend to this 
girl. She was stunningly beautiful, with a sweet 
smile to boot. And she had long, flowing black hair, 
Chad always liked that in girls. 


“Marj, there’s someone I’d like you to meet.” 


“Marj, I’d like you to meet...” 


“Sure, but where the hell are you?” she asked, 
noting the echo his voice made. 

“Turn around.” 

There was Chad, grinning from ear to ear, waving 
from the book stacks. Chad made his way to where 
Marj was and sat right across her at the table. 


July 18, 2008 
11:49 PM 

Marj climbed the rusty fire escape one rung at a 
time. The dormitory doors were already locked 
and this was the only way for her to reach the 
roof. “The things that I do for you, Chad,” she 
muttered, under her breath, “The things that I do 
for you.” It might as well have been ‘the things 
that I go through for you, Chad’, but she bit her 
lip. Only a couple of feet more. 


July 18, 2008 
11:53 PM 

“Jen!” was all Marj could say when she reached 
the rooftop. Jen, hair blowing in the wind, had sat 
herself on the ledge with her feet dangling four 
storeys from the ground below. 

Jen slowly turned her head toward Marj. She had 
been crying, her eyes showed the tell-tale signs of 
unbearable sadness, there was no way she could 
hide that from Marj. 

Marj slowly stepped forward. “C’mon, Jen,” she 
said with an outstretched hand, “Come down from 
there.” 

Jen just looked at her... 
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June 12, 2008 
12:05 AM 

“It was bad, Marj,” Chad started blurting out. Marj 
had barely pressed the “answer” button on her 
phone to take Chad’s early morning call. Their 
quarrel was bad, Chad said. Jen kept harping on 
his late nights with his frat and she was pissed. 
Trust Chad to call her up at a very ungodly hour to 
unload, but it was okay by her. She always arrived 
home late anyway, she was always up till the wee 
hours of the morning. “I mean, can’t she just let it 
go for once?” 

“For once? You’ve been doing that for years,” Marj 
said, “Has it ever occurred to you that Jen may be 
right?” 

“Sure, side with her,” Chad said with a smirk, 
“Anyway, I’m on my way home now. See you guys 
tomorrow.” 

They bid their goodbyes. Marj did not know that it 
would be for the last time. 


June 13, 2008 
7:05 PM 

“I just had to call you since Tita Madel texted me 
the news,” Ivy said. Ivy, ever the adventurer, was 
still in Singapore. The three of them had been 
close since childhood. Marj may have been Chad’s 
sounding block but it was Ivy who was Tita Madel’s 
favorite. “I’ll be catching the earliest flight back. 
Are you with them right now?” 

“Yes.” It was Marj who had to claim her friend’s 
body from the morgue. Tita Madel, Chad’s mom, 
couldn’t do it. Neither could Jen. They were both 
still in shock. So was she, but someone had to do 
it. A low point of the emotional roller coaster. “I’m 
here,” she said. 

“How’s Tita Madel... How’s Jen?” 

“They’re hanging in there.” 

“And you?” 

It took her some time to put two and two together. 
It only sunk in at around 9am when they were 
already at the billing department waiting for the 
funeral parlor to pick up Chad’s body. She had 
never been to the bowels of hospitals and the 
backrooms of funeral parlors. That changed that 
day. 

“I’ll be alright,” she replied. 


June 29, 2008 
12:01 AM 

Marj turned the key to open her condo door. She 
missed Chad. But there’s nothing she could do 
about it. All she knew is that she had a ton of 


school papers due and she had to get started on 
them. Right after dinner, she thought. 


June 29, 2008 
12:16 AM 

Doing the dishes. Probably the most therapeutic 
for someone who lives alone far from family. Her 
mind drifts to the paper on Rizal which was way 
past due. And to the thesis proposal due two weeks 
before the panel presentation. 

Then it buzzed. 


June 29, 2008 
12:17 AM 

Marj was shocked. After rummaging through her 
stuff on the sofa and fishing her phone out of her 
bag, she still couldn’t believe her eyes. 

On the tiny screen flashed Chad’s name and 
number. 

Was this someone’s idea of a cruel joke? Her mind 
raced back to the chit-chat at Chad’s funeral. They 
never found his cell phone in or even near his 
wrecked car. Everyone assumed some asshole took 
advantage of the situation and pocketed the gadget 
for himself. It all makes sense, their numbers were 
still in that phone. She answered the call, ready to 
chew the head off the prank caller. 


June 29, 2008 
12:18 AM 

Beep! 

“Whoever you are, this isn’t funny,” she said 
angrily, “My friend is dead and you have the gall 
to...” 

“Marj, it’s me.” 


June 29, 2008 
12:18 AM 

Beep! 

It can’t be. The voice on the other line really 
sounded like Chad. Marj thought she was just 
dreaming, letting her feelings get the better of her. 

The phone buzzed again. She didn’t answer and 
just let it be. Finally, the caller gave up. 


July 6, 2008 
12:16 AM 

The phone calls always came at about this time. 
The cell phone stalker had been calling her every 
day for the past week. She never did answer. 

Her phone buzzed. 
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July 6, 2008 
12:17 AM 
Beep! 

“Of all the nerve!...” Marj started out, unable to control 
herself. 

“Look, Marj,” the voice on the other line said, “I can 
prove to you that it’s really...” 

“You’re pissing me off!” 

“Remember when we were in grade one?” 

Marj stopped dead in her tracks. No one could have 
known that. That was their little secret. 

“You made a mess of yourself and I had to go to your 
house and fetch you new underwear?” 

“This isn’t funny. Who told you that?” 

“You cry at Renee Zellweger movies. You hate Quentin 
Tarantino. You cried when you found out Allen was 
married.” 

“STOP IT!” 

“When you broke up with Dennis... Ivy and I took you out 
for a drink and you threw up on the hood of my car.” 

Silence... 

“How we said that we’ll all be there for each other no 
matter what?” 

Marj was stunned. This couldn’t be true. 

Her hands were shaking as she hurriedly turned the 
phone off and removed the battery. 


July 6, 2008 
2:08 AM 

Marj couldn’t sleep. She sat on the floor against the 
wall, staring at the immobile phone on the floor a few 
feet away from her. Tears were flowing. “This is too 
much, Chad,” she muttered, “This is...” 

Buzz! Buzz! Buzz! 

The tiny screen lit up once again before she could even 
finish her sentence. Chad’s name. No battery. In no way 
should this be possible, not in a million years. 

Marj’s hands were trembling. But she was able to 
steady them as she reached for the phone and 
answered it. 

“I know it’s too much, Marj.” 

“Why me?” she asked, “Why call me? Why didn’t you 
call Ivy?” 

“Why NOT you?” 


“Is it... “ Marj asked in between sobs, “Is it really 
you, Chad?” 

“Remember what we usually say about radical trust 
among true friends? Well... This is it. Trust me 
when I say it is really me, Marj.” 


July 6, 2008 
4:12 AM 

They talked for hours, neither wanting to put the 
phone down. 

“You do know what they’ve always said about the 
two of us, Marj?” 

“Yeah, the could-have-been’s they’ve been talking 
about.” 

“More like shouldn’t-be’s.” 

“Yeah..” Marj said, “I agree with you on that one?” 
“Really? The thought never crossed you mind?” 

“Not really.” 

An awkward silence. 

“Chad...” 

“Yes?” 

“How’s it like where you are right now?” 

“I... I’m not really sure how to explain it,” he 
started, “It’s like everything you’ve been told about 
yet nothing like it.” 

“Why’d you call, by the way? Won’t your battery or 
load run out? Hehe.” 

“Very funny... Actually I really don’t know why I 
called... Maybe some unfinished business?” 

“Closure?” 

“Closure.” 

“Yeah, that’s probably it... You know, Jen’s not 
taking it pretty well.” 

No response. 

Marj stopped dead in her 
tracks, No one could have 
known that, That was 
their little secret, 
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“Chad?” 

“Chad?” 

The other line went dead. 


July 18, 2008 
11:42 PM 

Marj never heard from Chad after that night. 
“Maybe he’s at peace now,” she thought, “I honestly 
hope so.” 

Buzz! Buzz! Buzz! 

Chad’s number! 

Beep! 

“Marj! I need you help,” the voice on the other line 
said, “It’s...” 


July 18, 2008 
11:53 PM 

“JEN!” was all Marj could say when she reached 
the rooftop. Jen, hair blowing in the wind, had sat 
herself on the ledge with feet dangling four storeys 
from the ground. 

Jen slowly turned her head toward Marj. She had 
been crying. 

Marj stepped forward. “C’mon, Jen,” she coaxed, 
“Come down from there.” 

Jen just looked at her. Slowly she stood up, looked 
far into the horizon and inched her way to the 
edge. 

“Jen!” Marj shouted, “DON’T!” 

Buzz! Buzz! Buzz! 


July 18, 2008 
11:54 PM 

Marj’s hand slowly reached for her phone in her 
jacket pocket. She had placed it there with all the 


running and climbing she had to go through. Her 
fingers fumbled for the green lighted button. 

“Yes?” Marj answered, “Yes, she’s here.” 

Marj slowly handed the phone to Jen. “It’s for you.” 

Jen, quite unsure like she always was, reluctantly 
reached for the phone offered by her late 
boyfriend’s best friend. The number on the LCD 
looked familiar. Trembling, she raised the phone to 
her ear and looked up to the stars. 

“Hello?” 


August 15, 2008 
12:32 PM 

“And you know what,” Ivy said, with excitement she 
obviously couldn’t contain all the way from sunny 
Singapore, “They found the phone right on the 
center of his bed.” 

“Really?” 

“Yes, really. Battery was dead, the sim card was 
still there, the numbers were all there and so were 
all the text messages. Funny thing was that all the 
called numbers were erased. You and I know Chad 
doesn’t do that. Tita Madel checked with the telco, 
but the line hasn’t been used since his accident. She 
completely forgot to have that line deactivated.” 

Marj could only smile and say “Hmmm,” to humor 
her friend over the phone. 

“Anyway, I’m just glad to hear that you and Tita 
Madel are doing okay. How about Jen?” 

Marj looked around the library for her answer. She 
found it in a figure waving at her from the card 
catalogs. She waved back at Jen who was finally 
smiling again. 

“Oh, she’s doing fine.” 
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B ookstores, by definition, aren’t 
really anyone’s first choice 
for finding sparingly clothed 
females. Leave it to PLAYBOY to 
shatter that preconception to further our 
cause of educating the males of the world. 
To that end, we introduce 2010’s Ms. July, 
the lovely Naj Cruz. Seen here expanding 
her knowledge in our trademark, scholarly 
(and not at all tongue-in-cheek) way. 

The veteran of several pictorials, 
Naj’s PLAYBOY experience is the first time 
she’s been shot for a magazine. “At first, 

I was nervous; Later on, working with 
you guys, and I saw some of the shots, 
sobrang ganda talaga, so nn-inspire ako 
[laughs]. It was fun!” 

Currently hard at work on her 
thesis, Naj is definitely not your average 
party girl. Once she earns her degree in 
IT, she plans to work locally for a few 
years before going abroad to fulfill her 
dream of becoming a successful computer 
programmer. Not bad for someone who’s 
barely been out of Manila. “Haha, the 
farthest I’ve been is Cebu!” 

“I started modeling because I was 
broken-hearted!” says our Playmate of the 
Month. “My ex was a basketball player at 
my university, and he was having issues 
because he hadn’t played in a UAAP 
game yet and, for some reason, it affected 
our relationship. We broke up and tried 
to work things out, but when he said 
he wanted to get back together, I found 
out he already had another girl! So I got 
in touch with a friend of mine who was 
already modeling and I asked her to get 
me a job so he would regret what he’d 
done. I don’t see this as a career, just a 
part-time thing for extra money to help 
out my mom.” 

Part-time modeling and working 
on her thesis don’t leave many hours of 
the day left for many extracurriculars, 
but when she has the time, Naj manages 
to indulge her love for basketball, be 
it of the collegiate UAAP or the NBA. “I 
don’t really get to watch the regular NBA 
gamer, but I really made it a point to 
watch the Finals. Boston fan pa rin ako, 
kahit talo. My favorite player is Kendrick 
Perkins, they would have won if he wasn’t 
injured.” 

Whether Naj ends up continuing 
her modeling career or pursuing the IT 
path she’s set out upon remains to be 
seen, but we have to admit, we do like the 
lady’s choice in basketball teams (sorry, 
Lakers fans). We can’t help but wonder, 
though, just what her ex would think 
of our Ms. July now, for his loss is most 
definitely our gain. 
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A 

man in a nursing home received 
a bottle of wine as a birthday gift. 

Excited, he convinced the woman 
who lived in the room next to his 
to share it with him. After they 
finished the wine the man 
began to fondle the woman 
and remove her clothes. He 
managed to get her blouse 
and bra off before she 
stopped him. 

“I can’t do this,” 
she said. “ I 
have acute 
angina.” 

“God, I hope 
so,” The man 
replied, “because you’ve got the ugliest tits I’ve ever 
seen.” 


A 

man and his wife went to see a marriage counselor to 
work out some of their problems. Once they were seated 
together on the therapist’s couch, the counselor said, 
“To start off, let’s talk about something the two of 
you have in common.” 

“Well,” the husband said, “neither of us sucks 
dick.” 


A 

i \ man accidentally bumped into a 
woman in a hotel lobby and his elbow 
collided directly with her breast. 

“I’m so sorry,” the man said, “but if your 
heart is as soft as your breast, I know you’ll 
be able to forgive me.” 

The woman replied, “If your penis is as hard as your 
elbow, I’m in room 221.” 


iagra ought to come in liquid form. 

Then you could really pour yourself a stiff one. 


elderly man entered a confessional booth and 
said, “Father, I just had a threesome with two college 
coeds.” 

“Your penance will be to two ‘Our Fathers’,” the 
priest said. 

“I don’t know how to do that,” the man said, 
“I’m not Catholic.” 

“Well, then why are you telling me this?” 
the priest asked. 

“Because, Father,” the man replied, “I’m 
telling everyone!” 


What is the definition of mixed feelings? 

Watching your mother-in-law back off a cliff in your new car. 


A 

jT\_ couple was watching a documentary about a West 
African tribe. They learned that when each male member 
if this particular tribe reaches a certain age, he has a string 
with a weight attached to it tied around his penis. 

After a while the weight stretches the penis until it’s 24 
inches long. 

Eater that evening, as the man was getting out of the shower, 
his wife said, “Why don’t we try the African string-and-weight 
technique?” 

The husband agreed, and they tied a string with weight to his 
penis. 

A few days later, the wife asked, “How’s our little experiment 
coming along?” 

“Well,” the husband replied, “it looks like we’re halfway 
there.” 

Impressed, the wife said, “you mean it’s already grown 12 
inches?” 

“No,” the husband replied. It’s turning black.” 


What did the Chicano say when he was caught 
under the rubble of his suburban residence following an 
earthquake? 

“Get off me, homes!” 
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The PLAYBOY Classic Interview 


VLADIMIR NABOKOV 



ALVIN TOFFLER • PHOTOGRAPHY RON TRAEGER 


A candid conversation with the artful, erudite author of Lolita — January 1964 


F ew authors of this generation have sparked more 

controversy with a single book than a former Cornell 
University professor with the resoundingly Russian 
name of Vladimir Vladimirovich Nabokov. Lolita, his brilliant 
tragicomic novel about the nonplatonic love of a middle-aged 
man for a 12-year-old nymphet, has sold 2,500,000 copies in 
the United States alone. 

It has also been made into a top-grossing movie, 
denounced in the House of Commons, and banned in 
Austria, England, Burma, Belgium, Australia and even France. 
Fulminating critics have found it to be “the filthiest book 
I’ve ever read,” “exquisitely distilled sewage,” “corrupt,” 
“repulsive,” “dirty,” “decadent” and “disgusting.” Champions 
of the book, in turn, have proclaimed it “brilliantly written” 
and “one of the great comic novels of all time”; while 
Nabokov himself has been compared favorably with every 
writer from Dostoievsky to Krafft-Ebing, and hailed by some 
as the supreme stylist in the English language today. Pedants 
have theorized that the book is actually an allegory about the 
seduction of the Old World by the New—or perhaps the New 
World by the Old. And Jack Kerouac, brushing aside such 
lascivious symbolism, has announced that it is nothing more 
than a “classic old love story.” 

Whatever it is, Nabokov would seem to be 
incongruously miscast as its author. A reticent Russian-born 
scholar whose most violent passion is an avid interest in 
butterfly collecting, he was born in 1899 to the family of 


a wealthy statesman in St. Petersburg. Fleeing the country 
when the Bolsheviks seized power, he made his way to 
England, where he enrolled as an undergraduate at Trinity 
College in Cambridge. In the Twenties and Thirties he 
drifted between Paris and Berlin earning a spotty living as a 
tennis instructor and tutor in English and French; achieving 
a modest degree of fame as an author of provocative 
and luminously original short stories, plays, poems and 
book reviews for the emigre press; and stirring praise and 
puzzlement with a trio of masterful novels in Russian 
Invitation to a Beheading, The Gift and Laughter in the Dark. 
Finding himself again a refugee when France fell to the Nazis 
in 1940, Nabokov emigrated with his wife to the United 
States, where he began his academic career as a research 
fellow at Harvard’s Museum of Comparative Zoology. Now 
writing in English in a style rich with inventive metaphors 
and teeming with the philosophical paradoxes, abstruse 
ironies, sly non sequiturs, multilingual puns, anagrams, 
rhymes and riddles which both illuminate and obscure his 
work—he produced three more novels during his subsequent 
years as a professor in Russian and English literature at 
Wellesley, and then at Cornell. First came Bend Sinister, an 
unsettling evocation of life under a dictatorship; then Pnin, 
the poignant, haunting portrait of an aging emigre college 
instructor; and finally the erotic tour de force which was to 
catapult him almost overnight to world-wide eminence— 
Lolita. 


“A work of art has no importance to society. It is only 
important to the individual, and only the individual is 
important to me. I don t give a damn for the community, 
the masses, and so forth.” 


“Freudism and all it has tainted, with its grotesque 
implications and methods, appear to me to be one of the 
vilest deceits practiced by people on themselves and on 
others. I reject it utterly.” 


“I shall never regret Lolita. She completely eclipsed my 
other works—at least those I wrote in English; but I 
cannot grudge her this. There is a queer, tender charm 
about that mythical nymphet.” 
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This brief recital of biographical facts, however, 
outlines only the visible Nabokov, revealing nothing of the 
little-known interior man; for the labyrinth of his creative 
intellect has remained a hall of mirrors to all who have 
attempted to explore it. And his amused indifference to the 
most erudite appraisal of his work and worth has served 
merely to enhance the legend of his inscrutability. Shunning 
personal publicity, he grants interviews only rarely—having 
consented to see PLAYBOY only after satisfying himself 
that the subjects we proposed to discuss were worthy of his 
attention. 

Tweedy, bespectacled, absent-mindedly professorial 
in mien, the 64-year-old author greeted our interviewer, 
freelance writer Alvin Toffler, at the door of Nabokov’s quiet 
apartment on the sixth floor of an elegant old hotel on the 
banks of Switzerland’s Lake Geneva, where he has lived and 
worked for the past four years - most recently producing 
Pale Fire, the extraordinary story of a gifted poet as seen 


darkly through the eyes of his demented editor; and a 
belated English translation of The Gift . In a week-long series 
of conversations which took place in his study, Nabokov 
parried our questions with a characteristic mixture of guile, 
candor, irony, astringent wit and eloquent evasiveness. 
Speaking in a curiously ornate and literary English lightly 
tinctured with a Russian accent, choosing his words with 
self-conscious deliberation, he seemed somewhat dubious of 
his ability to make himself understood—or perhaps skeptical 
about the advisability of doing so. Despite the good humor 
and well-bred cordiality which marked our meetings, it was 
as though the shadowed universe within his skull was forever 
beckoning him away from a potentially hostile world outside. 
Thus his conversation, like his fiction—in which so many 
critics have sought vainly to unearth autobiography—veils 
rather than reveals the man; and he seems to prefer it that 
way. But we believe our interview offers a fascinating glimpse 
of this multileveled genius. 


PLAYBOY: With the American 

publication of Lolita in 1958, your 
fame and fortune mushroomed almost 
overnight from high repute among the 
literary cognoscenti— which you had 
enjoyed for more than 30 years—to 
both acclaim and abuse as the world- 
renowned author of a sensational best 
seller. In the aftermath of this cause 
celebre, do you ever regret having 
written Lolita ? 

NABOKOV: On the contrary, I shudder 
retrospectively when I recall that there 
was a moment, in 1950, and again 
in 1951, when I was on the point of 
burning Humbert Humbert’s little 
black diary. No, I shall never regret 
Lolita. She was like the composition 
of a beautiful puzzle—its composition 
and its solution at the same time, 
since one is a mirror view of the other, 
depending on the way you look. Of 
course she completely eclipsed my 
other works—at least those I wrote 
in English: The Real Life of Sebastian 
Knight, Bend Sinister, my short stories, 
my book of recollections; but I cannot 
grudge her this. There is a queer, tender 
charm about that mythical nymphet. 
PLAYBOY: Though many readers and 
reviewers would disagree that her 
charm is tender, few would deny that 
it is queer—so much so that when 
director Stanley Kubrick proposed his 
plan to make a movie of Lolita, you 
were quoted as saying, “Of course 
they’ll have to change the plot. Perhaps 
they will make Lolita a dwarf ess. Or 
they will make her 16 and Humbert 
26.” Though you finally wrote the 
screenplay yourself, several reviewers 
took the film to task for watering down 
the central relationship. Were you 
satisfied with the final product? 
NABOKOV: I thought the movie was 
absolutely first-rate. The four main 
actors deserve the very highest praise. 
Sue Lyon bringing that breakfast tray 
or childishly pulling on her sweater 


in the car—these are moments of 
unforgettable acting and directing. The 
killing of Quilty is a masterpiece, and 
so is the death of Mrs. Haze. I must 
point out, though, that I had nothing 
to do with the actual production. If I 
had, I might have insisted on stressing 
certain things that were not stressed— 
for example, the different motels at 
which they stayed. All I did was write 
the screenplay, a preponderating 
portion of which was used by Kubrick. 
PLAYBOY: Do you feel that Lolita’ s 
two-fold success has affected your life 
for the better or for the worse? 
NABOKOV: I gave up teaching—that’s 
about all in the way of change. Mind you, 
I loved teaching, I loved Cornell, I loved 
composing and delivering my lectures 
on Russian writers and European great 
books. But around 60, and especially 
in winter, one begins to find hard 
the physical process of teaching, the 
getting up at a fixed hour every other 
morning, the struggle with the snow 
in the driveway, the march through 
long corridors to the classroom, the 
effort of drawing on the blackboard 
a map of James Joyce’s Dublin or the 
arrangement of the semi-sleeping 
car of the St. Petersburg-Moscow 
express in the early 1870s—without an 
understanding of which neither Ulysses 
nor Anna Karenin, respectively, makes 
sense. For some reason my most vivid 
memories concern examinations. 
Big amphitheater in Goldwin Smith. 
Exam from 8 a.m. to 10:30. About 150 
students—unwashed, unshaven young 
males and reasonably well-groomed 
young females. A general sense of 
tedium and disaster. Half-past eight. 
Little coughs, the clearing of nervous 
throats, coming in clusters of sound, 
rustling of pages. Some of the martyrs 
plunged in meditation, their arms 
locked behind their heads. I meet 
a dull gaze directed at me, seeing in 
me with hope and hate the source of 


forbidden knowledge. Girl in glasses 
comes up to my desk to ask: “Professor 
Kafka, do you want us to say that . . .? 
Or do you want us to answer only the 
first part of the question?” The great 
fraternity of C-minus, backbone of the 
nation, steadily scribbling on. A rustle 
arising simultaneously, the majority 
turning a page in their bluebooks, 
good teamwork. The shaking of a 
cramped wrist, the failing ink, the 
deodorant that breaks down. When 
I catch eyes directed at me, they are 
forthwith raised to the ceiling in pious 
meditation. Windowpanes getting 
misty. Boys peeling off sweaters. Girls 
chewing gum in rapid cadence. Ten 
minutes, five, three, time’s up. 
PLAYBOY: Citing in Lolita the same 
kind of acid-etched scene you’ve just 
described, many critics have called 
the book a masterful satiric social 
commentary on America. Are they 
right? 

NABOKOV: Well, I can only repeat 
that I have neither the intent nor the 
temperament of a moral or social 
satirist. Whether or not critics think 
that in Lolita I am ridiculing human 
folly leaves me supremely indifferent. 
But I am annoyed when the glad news 
is spread that I am ridiculing America. 
PLAYBOY: But haven’t you written 
yourself that there is “nothing more 
exhilarating than American Philistine 
vulgarity”? 

NABOKOV: No, I did not say that. That 
phrase has been lifted out of context, 
and like a round, deep-sea fish, has 
burst in the process. If you look up my 
little afterpiece, “On a Book Entitled 
Lolita,” which I appended to the novel, 
you will see that what I really said was 
that in regard to Philistine vulgarity— 
which I do feel is most exhilarating- 
no difference exists between American 
and European manners. I go on to say 
that a proletarian from Chicago can be 
just as Philistine as an English duke. 
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“I immersed myself in [America’s] great 
libraries and its Grand Canyon. I worked in 
the laboratories of its zoological museums. 
I acquired more friends than I ever had 
in Europe.” 


PLAYBOY: Many readers have 

concluded that the Philistinism you 
seem to find the most exhilarating is 
that of America’s sexual mores. 
NABOKOV: Sex as an institution, sex as 
a general notion, sex as a problem, sex 
as a platitude—all this is something I 
find too tedious for words. Let us skip 
sex. 

PLAYBOY: Not to belabor the subject, 
some critics have felt that your barbed 
comments about the fashionability of 
Freudianism, as practiced by American 
analysts, suggest a contempt based 
upon familiarity. 

NABOKOV: Bookish familiarity only. 
The ordeal itself is much too silly and 
disgusting to be contemplated even as 
a joke. Freudism and all it has tainted 
with its grotesque implications and 
methods appear to me to be one of 
the vilest deceits practiced by people 
on themselves and on others. I reject it 
utterly, along with a few other medieval 
items still adored by the ignorant, the 
conventional or the very sick. 
PLAYBOY: Speaking of the very sick, 
you suggested in Lolita that Humbert 
Humbert’s appetite for nymphets is 
the result of an unrequited childhood 
love affair; in Invitation to a Beheading 
you wrote about a 12-year-old girl, 
Emmie, who is erotically interested 
in a man twice her age; and in Bend 
Sinister, your protagonist dreams 
that he is “surreptitiously enjoying 
Mariette [his maid] while she sat, 
wincing a little, in his lap during the 
rehearsal of a play in which she was 
supposed to be his daughter.” Some 
critics, in poring over your works for 
clues to your personality, have pointed 
to this recurrent theme as evidence 
of an unwholesome preoccupation on 
your part with the subject of sexual 
attraction between pubescent girls 
and middle-aged men. Do you feel 
that there may be some truth in this 
charge? 

NABOKOV: I think it would be more 
correct to say that had I not written 
Lolita, readers would not have started 
finding nymphets in my other works 
and in their own households. I find it 
very amusing when a friendly, polite 
person says to me—probably just in 
order to be friendly and polite—“Mr. 
Naborkov,” or “Mr. Nabahkov,” or 
“Mr. Nabkov” or “Mr. Nabohkov,” 
depending on his linguistic abilities, “I 
have a little daughter who is a regular 
Lolita.” People tend to underestimate 
the power of my imagination and my 
capacity of evolving serial selves in 
my writings. And then, of course, 
there is that special type of critic, 
the ferrety, human-interest fiend, the 
jolly vulgarian. Someone, for instance, 
discovered tell-tale affinities between 


Humbert’s boyhood romance on the 
Riviera and my own recollections 
about little Colette, with whom I built 
sand castles in Biarritz when I was 10. 
Somber Humbert was, of course, 13 and 
in the throes of a pretty extravagant 
sexual excitement, whereas my own 
romance with Colette had no trace of 
erotic desire and indeed was perfectly 
commonplace and normal. And, of 
course, at 9 and 10 years of age, in that 
set, in those times, we knew nothing 
whatsoever about the false facts of life 
that are imparted nowadays to infants 
by progressive parents. 

PLAYBOY: Why false? 

NABOKOV: Because the imagination of 
a small child—especially a town child— 
at once distorts, stylizes or otherwise 
alters the bizarre things he is told 
about the busy bee, which neither he 
nor his parents can distinguish from a 
bumblebee, anyway. 

PLAYBOY: What one critic has termed 
your “almost obsessive attention to 
the phrasing, rhythm, cadence and 
connotation of words” is evident even 
in the selection of names for your own 
celebrated bee and bumblebee—Lolita 
and Humbert Humbert. How did they 
occur to you? 

NABOKOV: For my nymphet I needed 
a diminutive with a lyrical lilt to it. 
One of the most limpid and luminous 
letters is “L.” The suffix “-ita” has a lot 
of Latin tenderness, and this I required 
too. Hence: Lolita. However, it should 
not be pronounced as you and most 
Americans pronounce it: Low-lee-ta, 
with a heavy, clammy “L” and a long 
“o.” No, the first syllable should be as 
in “lollipop,” the “L” liquid and delicate, 
the “lee” not too sharp. Spaniards and 
Italians pronounce it, of course, with 
exactly the necessary note of archness 
and caress. Another consideration was 
the welcome murmur of its source 
name, the fountain name: those roses 
and tears in “Dolores.” My little girl’s 
heart-rending fate had to be taken into 
account together with the cuteness and 
limpidity. Dolores also provided her 
with another, plainer, more familiar 
and infantile diminutive: Dolly, which 
went nicely with the surname “Haze,” 
where Irish mists blend with a German 


bunny—I mean a small German hare. 
PLAYBOY: You’re making a word¬ 
playful reference, of course, to the 
German term for rabbit— Hase. But 
what inspired you to dub Lolita’s 
aging inamorato with such engaging 
redundancy? 

NABOKOV: That, too, was easy. The 
double rumble is, I think, very nasty, 
very suggestive. It is a hateful name 
for a hateful person. It is also a kingly 
name, and I did need a royal vibration 
for Humbert the Fierce and Humbert 
the Humble. Lends itself also to a 
number of puns. And the execrable 
diminutive “Hum” is on a par, socially 
and emotionally, with “Lo,” as her 
mother calls her. 

PLAYBOY: Another critic has written 
of you that “the task of sifting and 
selecting just the right succession of 
words from that multilingual memory, 
and of arranging their many-mirrored 
nuances into the proper juxtapositions, 
must be psychically exhausting work.” 
Which of all your books, in this sense, 
would you say was the most difficult 
to write? 

NABOKOV: Oh, Lolita, naturally. I 
lacked the necessary information— 
that was the initial difficulty. I did not 
know any American 12-year-old girls, 
and I did not know America; I had to 
invent America and Lolita. It had taken 
me some 40 years to invent Russia and 
Western Europe, and now I was faced 
by a similar task, with a lesser amount 
of time at my disposal. The obtaining 
of such local ingredients as would allow 
me to inject average “reality” into the 
brew of individual fancy proved, at 50, 
a much more difficult process than it 
had been in the Europe of my youth. 
PLAYBOY: Though born in Russia, you 
have lived and worked for many years 
in America as well as in Europe. Do 
you feel any strong sense of national 
identity? 

NABOKOV: I am an American writer, 
born in Russia and educated in England 
where I studied French literature, 
before spending 15 years in Germany. I 
came to America in 1940 and decided to 
become an American citizen, and make 
America my home. It so happened that 
I was immediately exposed to the very 
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best in America, to its rich intellectual 
life and to its easygoing, good-natured 
atmosphere. I immersed myself in its 
great libraries and its Grand Canyon. 
I worked in the laboratories of its 
zoological museums. I acquired more 
friends than I ever had in Europe. My 
books—old books and new ones— 
found some admirable readers. I 
became as stout as Cortez mainly 
because I quit smoking and started to 
munch molasses candy instead, with 
the result that my weight went up 
from my usual 140 to a monumental 
and cheerful 200. In consequence, I am 
one-third American—good American 
flesh keeping me warm and safe. 
PLAYBOY: You spent 20 years in 
America, and yet you never owned 
a home or had a really settled 
establishment there. Your friends 
report that you camped impermanently 
in motels, cabins, furnished apartments 
and the rented homes of professors 
away on leave. Did you feel so restless 
or so alien that the idea of settling 
down anywhere disturbed you? 
NABOKOV: The main reason, the 
background reason, is, I suppose, 
that nothing short of a replica of my 
childhood surroundings would have 
satisfied me. I would never manage 
to match my memories correctly— 
so why trouble with hopeless 
approximations? Then there are some 
special considerations: for instance, 
the question of impetus, the habit 
of impetus. I propelled myself out 
of Russia so vigorously, with such 
indignant force, that I have been 
rolling on and on ever since. True, I 
have lived to become that appetizing 
thing, a “full professor,” but at 
heart I have always remained a lean 
“visiting lecturer.” The few times I 
said to myself anywhere: “Now, that’s 
a nice spot for a permanent home,” I 
would immediately hear in my mind 
the thunder of an avalanche carrying 
away the hundreds of far places which 
I would destroy by the very act of 
settling in one particular nook of the 
earth. And finally, I don’t much care 
for furniture, for tables and chairs and 
lamps and rugs and things—perhaps 
because in my opulent childhood I 
was taught to regard with amused 
contempt any too-earnest attachment 
to material wealth, which is why I felt 
no regret and no bitterness when the 
revolution abolished that wealth. 
PLAYBOY: You lived in Russia for 20 
years, in West Europe for 20 years, and 
in America for 20 years. But in 1960, 
after the success of Lolita , you moved 
to France and Switzerland and have not 
returned to the U.S. since. Does this 
mean, despite your self-identification 
as an American writer, that you 


consider your American period over? 
NABOKOV: I am living in Switzerland 
for purely private reasons—family 
reasons and certain professional ones 
too, such as some special research for 
a special book. I hope to return very 
soon to America—back to its library 
stacks and mountain passes. An ideal 
arrangement would be an absolutely 
soundproofed flat in New York, on a 
top floor—no feet walking above, no 
soft music anywhere—and a bungalow 
in the Southwest. Sometimes I think 
it might be fun to adorn a university 
again, residing and writing there, 
not teaching, or at least not teaching 
regularly. 

PLAYBOY: Meanwhile you remain 
secluded—and somewhat sedentary, 
from all reports—in your hotel suite. 
How do you spend your time? 
NABOKOV: I awake around seven 
in winter: My alarm clock is an 
Alpine chough—big, glossy, black 
thing with big yellow beak—which 
visits the balcony and emits a most 
melodious chuckle. For a while I lie 
in bed mentally revising and planning 
things. Around eight: shave, breakfast, 
meditation and bath—in that order. 
Then I work till lunch in my study, 
taking time out for a short stroll with 
my wife along the lake. Practically 
all the famous Russian writers of 
the 19th century have rambled here 
at one time or another. Zhukovski, 
Gogol, Dostoievsky, Tolstoy—who 
courted the hotel chambermaids to 
the detriment of his health—and 
many Russian poets. But then, as 
much could be said of Nice or Rome. 
We lunch around one p.m., and I am 
back at my desk by half-past one and 
work steadily till half-past six. Then a 
stroll to a newsstand for the English 
papers, and dinner at seven. No work 
after dinner. And bed around nine. I 
read till half-past eleven, and tussle 
with insomnia from that time till 
one a.m. About twice a week I have a 
good, long nightmare with unpleasant 
characters imported from earlier 
dreams, appearing in more or less 
iterative surroundings—kaleidoscopic 
arrangements of broken impressions, 
fragments of day thoughts, and 
irresponsible mechanical images, 
utterly lacking any possible Freudian 
implication or explication, but 
singularly akin to the procession of 
changing figures that one usually sees 
on the inner palpebral screen when 
closing one’s weary eyes. 

PLAYBOY: Is it true that you write 
standing up, and that you write in 
longhand rather than on a typewriter? 
NABOKOV: Yes. I never learned to 
type. I generally start the day at a 
lovely old-fashioned lectern I have in 


my study. Later on, when I feel gravity 
nibbling at my calves, I settle down in 
a comfortable armchair at an ordinary 
writing desk; and finally, when gravity 
begins climbing up my spine, I he down 
on a couch in a corner of my small 
study. It is a pleasant solar routine. 
But when I was young, in my 20s and 
early 30s, I would often stay all day 
in bed, smoking and writing. Now 
things have changed. Horizontal prose, 
vertical verse and sedent scholia keep 
swapping qualifiers and spoiling the 
alliteration. 

PLAYBOY: Can you tell us something 
more about the actual creative process 
involved in the germination of a book— 
perhaps by reading a few random 
notes for or excerpts from a work in 
progress? 

NABOKOV: Certainly not. No fetus should 
undergo an exploratory operation. But I 
can do something else. This box contains 
index cards with some notes I made at 
various times more or less recently and 
discarded when writing Pale Fire. It’s 
a little batch of rejects. I’ll read a few 
[Reading from cards]: 

“Selene, the moon. Selenginsk, an 
old town in Siberia: moon-rocket town” 
... “Berry: the black knob on the bill of 
the mute swan” ... “Dropworm: a small 
caterpillar hanging on a thread” ... “In 
The New Bon Ton Magazine, volume 
five, 1820, page 312, prostitutes are 
termed ‘girls of the town’” ... “Youth 
dreams: forgot pants; old man dreams: 
forgot dentures” ... “Student explains 
that when reading a novel he likes to 
skip passages ‘so as to get his own idea 
about the book and not be influenced 
by the author’” ... “Naprapathy: the 
ugliest word in the language.” 

“And after rain, on beaded wires, 
one bird, two birds, three birds, and 
none. Muddy tires, sun” ... “Time 
without consciousness—lower animal 
world; time with consciousness—man; 
consciousness without time—some 
still higher state” ... “We think not in 
words but in shadows of words. James 
Joyce’s mistake in those otherwise 
marvelous mental soliloquies of his 
consists in that he gives too much 
verbal body to words” ... “Parody of 
politeness: That inimitable ‘Please’— 
‘Please send me your beautiful --’ which 
firms idiotically address to themselves 
in printed forms meant for people 
ordering their product.” 

“Naive, nonstop, peep-peep twitter 
in dismal crates late, late at night, on 
a desolate frost-bedimmed station 
platform”... “The tabloid headline 
‘Torso Killer May Beat Chair’ might be 
translated: ‘ Celui qui tue un buste peut 
bien battre une chaise ’” ... “Newspaper 
vendor, handing me a interviews with 
my story: ‘I see you made the slicks.’” 
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“Snow falling, young father out 
with tiny child, nose like a pink 
cherry. Why does a parent immediately 
say something to his or her child 
if a stranger smiles at the latter? 
‘Sure,’ said the father to the infant’s 
interrogatory gurgle, which had been 
going on for some time, and would have 
been left to go on in the quiet falling 
snow, had I not smiled in passing” 
... “Intercolumniation: dark-blue sky 
between two white columns.” 

“’I,’ says Death, ‘am even in Arcadia’— 
legend on a shepherd’s tomb”... “Marat 
collected butterflies” ... “From the 
aesthetic point of view, the tapeworm 
is certainly an undesirable boarder. 
The gravid segments frequently crawl 
out of a person’s anal canal, sometimes 
in chains, and have been reported a 
source of social embarrassment.” 
PLAYBOY: What inspires you to 
record and collect such disconnected 
impressions and quotations? 
NABOKOV: All I know is that at a very 
early stage of the novel’s development 
I get this urge to collect bits of straw 
and fluff, and to eat pebbles. Nobody 
will ever discover how clearly a bird 
visualizes, or if it visualizes at all, the 
future nest and the eggs in it. When I 
remember afterwards the force that 
made me jot down the correct names 
of things, or the inches and tints of 


things, even before I actually needed the 
information, I am inclined to assume 
that what I call, for want of a better 
term, inspiration, had been already at 
work, mutely pointing at this or that, 
having me accumulate the known 
materials for an unknown structure. 
After the first shock of recognition—a 
sudden sense of 11 this is what I’m going 
to write”—the novel starts to breed by 
itself; the process goes on solely in the 
mind, not on paper; and to be aware of 
the stage it has reached at any given 
moment, I do not have to be conscious 
of every exact phrase. I feel a kind 
of gentle development, an uncurling 
inside, and I know that the details 
are there already, that in fact I would 
see them plainly if I looked closer, if 
I stopped the machine and opened its 
inner compartment; but I prefer to wait 
until what is loosely called inspiration 
has completed the task for me. There 
comes a moment when I am informed 
from within that the entire structure 
is finished. All I have to do now is 
take it down in pencil or pen. Since 
this entire structure, dimly illumined 
in one’s mind, can be compared to a 
painting, and since you do not have 
to work gradually from left to right 
for its proper perception, I may direct 
my flashlight at any part or particle 
of the picture when setting it down in 


writing. I do not begin my novel at the 
beginning, I do not reach chapter three 
before I reach chapter four, I do not go 
dutifully from one page to the next, in 
consecutive order; no, I pick out a bit 
here and a bit there, till I have filled all 
the gaps on paper. This is why I like 
writing my stories and novels on index 
cards, numbering them later when 
the whole set is complete. Every card 
is rewritten many times. About three 
cards make one typewritten page, and 
when finally I feel that the conceived 
picture has been copied by me as 
faithfully as physically possible—a few 
vacant lots always remain, alas—then I 
dictate the novel to my wife who types 
it out in triplicate. 

PLAYBOY: In what sense do you copy 
“the conceived picture” of a novel? 
NABOKOV: A creative writer must 
study carefully the works of his rivals, 
including the Almighty. He must 
possess the inborn capacity not only 
of recombining but of re-creating 
the given world. In order to do this 
adequately, avoiding duplication of 
labor, the artist should know the given 
world. Imagination without knowledge 
leads no farther than the back yard 
of primitive art, the child’s scrawl on 
the fence, and the crank’s message in 
the market place. Art is never simple. 
To return to my lecturing days: I 


“I really don’t read reviews about myself with 
any special eagerness or attention unless they are 
masterpieces of wit and acumen—which does happen 

now and then.” 
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automatically gave low marks when 
a student used the dreadful phrase 
“sincere and simple”—“Flaubert writes 
with a style which is always simple 
and sincere”—under the impression 
that this was the greatest compliment 
payable to prose or poetry. When I 
struck the phrase out, which I did with 
such rage in my pencil that it ripped 
the paper, the student complained 
that this was what teachers had 
always taught him: “Art is simple, 
art is sincere.” Someday I must trace 
this vulgar absurdity to its source. A 
schoolmarm in Ohio? A progressive ass 
in New York? Because, of course, art at 
its greatest is fantastically deceitful 
and complex. 

PLAYBOY: In terms of modern art, 
critical opinion is divided about the 
sincerity or deceitfulness, simplicity or 
complexity of contemporary abstract 
painting. What is your own opinion? 
NABOKOV: I do not see any essential 
difference between abstract and 
primitive art. Both are simple and 
sincere. Naturally, we should not 
generalize in these matters: It is the 
individual artist that counts. But if we 
accept for a moment the general notion 
of “modern art,” then we must admit 
that the trouble with it is that it is so 
commonplace, imitative and academic. 
Blurs and blotches have merely replaced 
the mass prettiness of a hundred years 
ago, pictures of Italian girls, handsome 
beggars, romantic ruins and so forth. 
But just as among those corny oils 
there might occur the work of a true 
artist with a richer play of light and 
shade, with some original streak of 
violence or tenderness, so among the 
corn of primitive and abstract art one 
may come across a flash of great talent. 
Only talent interests me in paintings 
and books. Not general ideas, but the 
individual contribution. 

PLAYBOY: A contribution to society? 
NABOKOV: A work of art has no 
importance whatever to society. It is 
only important to the individual, and 
only the individual reader is important 
to me. I don’t give a damn for the 
group, the community, the masses, 
and so forth. Although I do not care 
for the slogan “art for art’s sake”— 
because unfortunately such promoters 
of it as, for instance, Oscar Wilde and 
various dainty poets, were in reality 
rank moralists and didacticists—there 
can be no question that what makes a 
work of fiction safe from larvae and 
rust is not its social importance but its 
art, only its art. 

PLAYBOY: Do you expect your own 
work to remain “safe from larvae and 
rust”? 

NABOKOV: Well, in this matter of 
accomplishment, of course, I don’t have 


a 3 5-year plan or program, but I have 
a fair inkling of my literary afterlife. I 
have felt the breeze of certain promises. 
No doubt there will be ups and downs, 
long periods of slump. With the Devil’s 
connivance, I open a newspaper of 
2063 and in some article on the books 
page I find: “Nobody reads Nabokov 
or Fulmerford today.” Awful question: 
Who is this unfortunate Fulmerford? 
PLAYBOY: While we’re on the subject 
of self-appraisal, what do you regard 
as your principal failing as a writer— 
apart from forgettability? 

NABOKOV: Lack of spontaneity; the 
nuisance of parallel thoughts, second 
thoughts, third thoughts; inability 
to express myself properly in any 
language unless I compose every 
damned sentence in my bath, in my 
mind, at my desk. 

PLAYBOY: You’re doing rather well at 
the moment, if we may say so. 
NABOKOV: It’s an illusion. 

PLAYBOY: Your reply might be taken 
as confirmation of critical comments 
that you are “an incorrigible leg 
puller,” “a mystificator” and “a literary 
agent provocateur .” How do you view 
yourself? 

NABOKOV: I think my favorite fact 
about myself is that I have never been 
dismayed by a critic’s bilge or bile, 
and have never once in my life asked 
or thanked a reviewer for a review. My 
second favorite fact—or shall I stop at 
one? 

PLAYBOY: No, please go on. 

NABOKOV: The fact that since my 
youth—I was 19 when I left Russia 
—my political outlook has remained 
as bleak and changeless as an old 
gray rock. It is classical to the point of 
triteness. Freedom of speech, freedom 
of thought, freedom of art. The social 
or economic structure of the ideal state 
is of little concern to me. My desires 
are modest. Portraits of the head of 
the government should not exceed 
a postage stamp in size. No torture 
and no executions. No music, except 
coming through earphones, or played 
in theaters. 

PLAYBOY: Why no music? 

NABOKOV: I have no ear for music, a 
shortcoming I deplore bitterly. When 
I attend a concert—which happens 
about once in five years—I endeavor 
gamely to follow the sequence and 
relationship of sounds but cannot keep 
it up for more than a few minutes. 
Visual impressions, reflections of 
hands in lacquered wood, a diligent 
bald spot over a fiddle, take over, 
and soon I am bored beyond measure 
by the motions of the musicians. My 
knowledge of music is very slight; 
and I have a special reason for finding 
my ignorance and inability so sad, so 


unjust: There is a wonderful singer 
in my family—my own son. His great 
gifts, the rare beauty of his bass, and 
the promise of a splendid career—all 
this affects me deeply, and I feel a 
fool during a technical conversation 
among musicians. I am perfectly aware 
of the many parallels between the art 
forms of music and those of literature, 
especially in matters of structure, but 
what can I do if ear and brain refuse 
to cooperate? But I have found a queer 
substitute for music in chess—more 
exactly, in the composing of chess 
problems. 

PLAYBOY: Another substitute, surely, 
has been your own euphonious prose 
and poetry. As one of few authors who 
have written with eloquence in more 
than one language, how would you 
characterize the textural differences 
between Russian and English, in which 
you are regarded as equally facile? 
NABOKOV: In sheer number of words, 
English is far richer than Russian. This 
is especially noticeable in nouns and 
adjectives. A very bothersome feature 
that Russian presents is the dearth, 
vagueness and clumsiness of technical 
terms. For example, the simple phrase 
“to park a car” comes out—if translated 
back from the Russian—as “to leave an 
automobile standing for a long time.” 
Russian, at least polite Russian, is 
more formal than polite English. Thus, 
the Russian word for “sexual ”—polovoy 
—is slightly indecent and not to be 
bandied around. The same applies 
to Russian terms rendering various 
anatomical and biological notions that 
are frequently and familiarly expressed 
in English conversation. On the other 
hand, there are words rendering certain 
nuances of motion and gesture and 
emotion in which Russian excels. Thus 
by changing the head of a verb, for 
which one may have a dozen different 
prefixes to choose from, one is able 
to make Russian express extremely 
fine shades of duration and intensity. 
English is, syntactically, an extremely 
flexible medium, but Russian can be 
given even more subtle twists and 
turns. Translating Russian into English 
is a little easier than translating English 
into Russian, and 10 times easier than 
translating English into French. 
PLAYBOY: You have said you will never 
write another novel in Russian. Why? 
NABOKOV: During the great, and still 
unsung, era of Russian intellectual 
expatriation—roughly between 1920 
and 1940—books written in Russian 
by emigre Russians and published 
by emigre firms abroad were eagerly 
bought or borrowed by emigre readers 
but were absolutely banned in Soviet 
Russia—as they still are, except in 
the case of a few dead authors such 
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as Kuprin and Bunin, whose heavily 
censored works have been recently 
reprinted there—no matter the theme 
of the story or poem. An emigre novel, 
published, say, in Paris and sold over 
all free Europe, might have, in those 
years, a total sale of 1000 or 2000 
copies—that would be a best seller 
—but every copy would also pass from 
hand to hand and be read by at least 
20 persons, and at least 50 annually if 
stocked by Russian lending libraries, 
of which there were hundreds in West 
Europe alone. The era of expatriation 
can be said to have ended during 
World War II. Old writers died, Russian 
publishers also vanished, and worst 
of all, the general atmosphere of exile 
culture, with its splendor, and vigor, 
and purity, and reverberative force, 
dwindled to a sprinkle of Russian- 
language periodicals, anemic in talent 
and provincial in tone. Now to take my 
own case: It was not the financial side 
that really mattered; I don’t think my 
Russian writings ever brought me more 
than a few hundred dollars per year, 
and I am all for the ivory tower, and 
for writing to please one reader alone 
—one’s own self. But one also needs 
some reverberation, if not response, 
and a moderate multiplication of one’s 
self throughout a country or countries; 
and if there be nothing but a void 
around one’s desk, one would expect 
it to be at least a sonorous void, and 
not circumscribed by the walls of a 
padded cell. With the passing of years I 
grew less and less interested in Russia 
and more and more indifferent to the 
once-harrowing thought that my books 
would remain banned there as long 
as my contempt for the police state 
and political oppression prevented 
me from entertaining the vaguest 
thought of return. No, I will not write 
another novel in Russian, though I do 
allow myself a very few short poems 
now and then. I wrote my last Russian 
novel a quarter of a century ago. But 
today, in compensation, in a spirit of 
justice to my little American muse, I 
am doing something else. But perhaps 
I should not talk about it at this early 
stage. 

PLAYBOY: Please do. 

NABOKOV: Well, it occurred to me one 
day—while I was glancing at the vari¬ 
colored spines of Lolita translations 
into languages I do not read, such as 
Japanese, Finnish or Arabic—that the 
list of unavoidable blunders in these 
15 or 20 versions would probably 
make, if collected, a fatter volume 
than any of them. I had checked the 
French translation, which was basically 
very good, but would have bristled 
with unavoidable errors had I not 
corrected them. But what could I do 


“In scientific classifications, there is a lot of 
overlapping in our concept of poetry and 
prose today. The bamboo bridge between 
them is the metaphor.” 


with Portuguese or Hebrew or Danish? 
Then I imagined something else. I 
imagined that in some distant future 
somebody might produce a Russian 
version of Lolita. I trained my inner 
telescope upon that particular point 
in the distant future and I saw that 
every paragraph could lend itself to 
a hideous mistranslation, being pock¬ 
marked with pitfalls. In the hands of 
a harmful drudge, the Russian version 
of Lolita would be entirely degraded 
and botched by vulgar paraphrases 
or blunders. So I decided to translate 
it myself. Up to now I have about 60 
pages ready. 

PLAYBOY: Are you presently at work 
on any new writing project? 

NABOKOV: Good question, as they 
say on the lesser screen. I have just 
finished correcting the last proofs of 
my work on Pushkin’s Eugene Onegin 
—four fat little volumes which are 
to appear this year in the Bollingen 
Series: The actual translation of the 
poem occupies a small section of 
volume one. The rest of the volume 
and volumes two, three and four 
contain copious notes on the subject. 
This opus owes its birth to a casual 
remark my wife made in 1950—in 
response to my disgust with rhymed 
paraphrases of Eugene Onegin, every 
line of which I had to revise for my 
students—“Why don’t you translate 
it yourself?” This is the result. It has 
taken some ten years of labor. The 
index alone runs 5000 cards in three 
long shoe boxes; you see them over 
there on that shelf. My translation is, 
of course, a literal one, a crib, a pony. 
And to the fidelity of transposal I 
have sacrificed everything: elegance, 
euphony, clarity, good taste, modern 
usage, and even grammar. 

PLAYBOY: In view of these admitted 
flaws, are you looking forward to 
reading the reviews of the book? 
NABOKOV: I really don’t read 

reviews about myself with any 
special eagerness or attention unless 
they are masterpieces of wit and 
acumen—which does happen now 
and then. And I never reread them, 
though my wife collects the stuff, and 
though maybe I shall use a spatter 
of the more hilarious Lolita items to 
write someday a brief history of the 


nymphet’s tribulations. I remember, 
however, quite vividly, certain attacks 
by Russian emigre critics who wrote 
about my first novels 30 years ago; 
not that I was more vulnerable then, 
but my memory was certainly more 
retentive and enterprising, and I was 
a reviewer myself. In the Twenties I 
was clawed at by a certain Mochulski 
who could never stomach my utter 
indifference to organized mysticism, 
to religion, to the church—any church. 
There were other critics who could 
not forgive me for keeping aloof from 
literary “movements,” for not airing 
the “ angoisse ” that they wanted poets 
to feel, and for not belonging to any 
of those groups of poets that held 
sessions of common inspiration in the 
back rooms of Parisian cafes. There 
was also the amusing case of Georgy 
Ivanov, a good poet but a scurrilous 
critic. I never met him or his literary 
wife Irina Odoevtsev; but one day in 
the late Twenties or early Thirties, at a 
time when I regularly reviewed books 
for an emigre newspaper in Berlin, 
she sent me from Paris a copy of a 
novel of hers with the wily inscription 
“Thanks for King, Queen, Jack!'— which 
I was free to understand as “thanks 
for writing that book,” but which 
might also provide her with the alibi: 
“Thanks for sending me your book,” 
though I never sent her anything. 
Her book proved to be pitifully 
trivial, and I said so in a brief and 
nasty review. Ivanov retaliated with a 
grossly personal article about me and 
my stuff. The possibility of venting 
or distilling friendly or unfriendly 
feelings through the medium of 
literary criticism is what makes that 
art such a skewy one. 

PLAYBOY: What is your reaction to 
the mixed feelings vented by one critic 
in a review which characterized you 
as having a fine and original mind, 
but “not much trace of a generalizing 
intellect,” and as “the typical artist 
who distrusts ideas”? 

NABOKOV: In much the same solemn 
spirit, certain crusty lepidopterists have 
criticized my works on the classification 
of butterflies, accusing me of being 
more interested in the subspecies 
and the subgenus than in the genus 
and the family. This kind of attitude 
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is a matter of mental temperament, I 
suppose. The middlebrow or the upper 
Philistine cannot get rid of the furtive 
feeling that a book, to be great, must 
deal in great ideas. Oh, I know the 
type, the dreary type! He likes a good 
yarn spiced with social comment; he 
likes to recognize his own thoughts 
and throes in those of the author; he 
wants at least one of the characters to 
be the author’s stooge. If American, 
he has a dash of Marxist blood, and if 
British, he is acutely and ridiculously 
class-conscious; he finds it so much 
easier to write about ideas than about 
words; he does not realize that perhaps 
the reason he does not find general 
ideas in a particular writer is that the 
particular ideas of that writer have not 
yet become general. 

PLAYBOY: Dostoievsky, who dealt with 
themes accepted by most readers as 
universal in both scope and significance, 
is considered one of the world’s great 
authors. Yet you have described him 
as “a cheap sensationalist, clumsy and 
vulgar.” Why? 

NABOKOV: Non-Russian readers do 
not realize two things: that not all 
Russians love Dostoievsky as much as 
Americans do, and that most of those 
Russians who do, venerate him as a 
mystic and not as an artist. He was a 
prophet, a claptrap journalist and a 
slapdash comedian. I admit that some 
of his scenes, some of his tremendous, 
farcical rows are extraordinarily 
amusing. But his sensitive murderers 
and soulful prostitutes are not to be 
endured for one moment—by this 
reader anyway. 

PLAYBOY: Is it true that you have 
called Hemingway and Conrad “writers 
of books for boys”? 

NABOKOV: That’s exactly what they 
are. Hemingway is certainly the better 
of the two; he has at least a voice of 
his own and is responsible for that 
delightful, highly artistic short story, 
The Killers. And the description of the 
fish in his famous fish story is superb. 
But I cannot abide Conrad’s souvenir- 
shop style, and bottled ships, and 
shell necklaces of romanticist cliches. 
In neither of these two writers can 
I find anything that I would care to 
have written myself. In mentality and 
emotion, they are hopelessly juvenile, 
and the same can be said of some 
other beloved writers, the pets of the 
common room, the consolation and 
support of graduate students, such 
as—but some are still alive, and I hate 
to hurt living old boys while the dead 
ones are not yet buried. 

PLAYBOY: What did you read when you 
were a boy? 

NABOKOV: Between the ages of 10 
and 15 in St. Petersburg, I must 


have read more fiction and poetry 
—English, Russian and French—than 
in any other five-year period of my 
life. I relished especially the works of 
Wells, Poe, Browning, Keats, Flaubert, 
Verlaine, Rimbaud, Chekhov, Tolstoy 
and Alexander Blok. On another level, 
my heroes were the Scarlet Pimpernel, 
Phileas Fogg and Sherlock Holmes. In 
other words, I was a perfectly normal 
trilingual child in a family with a large 
library. At a later period, in Cambridge, 
England, between the ages of 20 and 
2 3, my favorites were Housman, Rupert 
Brooke, Joyce, Proust and Pushkin. 
Of these top favorites, several—Poe, 
Verlaine, Jules Verne, Emmuska Orczy, 
Conan Doyle and Rupert Brooke—have 
faded away, have lost the glamour 
and thrill they held for me. The 
others remain intact and by now are 
probably beyond change as far as I am 
concerned. I was never exposed in the 
20s and 30s, as so many of my coevals 
have been, to the poetry of Eliot and 
Pound. I read them late in the season, 
around 1945, in the guest room of an 
American friend’s house, and not only 
remained completely indifferent to 
them, but could not understand why 
anybody should bother about them. 
But I suppose that they preserve some 
sentimental value for such readers as 
discovered them at an earlier age than 
I did. 

PLAYBOY: What are your reading 
habits today? 

NABOKOV: Usually I read several 
books at a time—old books, newbooks, 
fiction, nonfiction, verse, anything— 
and when the bedside heap of a dozen 
volumes or so has dwindled to two 
or three, which generally happens 
by the end of one week, I accumulate 
another pile. There are some varieties 
of fiction that I never touch—mystery 
stories, for instance, which I abhor, 
and historical novels. I also detest the 
so-called “powerful” novel—full of 
commonplace obscenities and torrents 
of dialog—in fact, when I receive a 
new novel from a hopeful publisher— 
“hoping that I like the book as much 
as he does”—I check first of all how 
much dialog there is, and if it looks 
too abundant or too sustained, I shut 
the book with a bang and ban it from 
my bed. 

PLAYBOY: Are there any contemporary 
authors you do enjoy reading? 
NABOKOV: I do have a few favorites— 
for example, Robbe-Grillet and Borges. 
How freely and gratefully one breathes 
in their marvelous labyrinths! I love 
their lucidity of thought, the purity 
and poetry, the mirage in the mirror. 
PLAYBOY: Many critics feel that this 
description applies no less aptly to 
your own prose. To what extent do you 


feel that prose and poetry intermingle 
as art forms? 

NABOKOV: Poetry, of course, includes 
all creative writing; I have never been 
able to see any generic difference 
between poetry and artistic prose. As 
a matter of fact, I would be inclined 
to define a good poem of any length 
as a concentrate of good prose, with 
or without the addition of recurrent 
rhythm and rhyme. The magic of 
prosody may improve upon what we 
call prose by bringing out the full flavor 
of meaning, but in plain prose there 
are also certain rhythmic patterns, 
the music of precise phrasing, the 
beat of thought rendered by recurrent 
peculiarities of idiom and intonation. 
As in today’s scientific classifications, 
there is a lot of overlapping in our 
concept of poetry and prose today. 
The bamboo bridge between them is 
the metaphor. 

PLAYBOY: You have also written that 
poetry represents “the mysteries 
of the irrational perceived through 
rational words.” But many feel that 
the “irrational” has little place in 
an age when the exact knowledge of 
science has begun to plumb the most 
profound mysteries of existence. Do 
you agree? 

NABOKOV: This appearance is very 
deceptive. It is a journalistic illusion. 
In point of fact, the greater one’s 
science, the deeper the sense of 
mystery. Moreover, I don’t believe 
that any science today has pierced 
any mystery. We, as newspaper 
readers, are inclined to call “science” 
the cleverness of an electrician or a 
psychiatrist’s mumbo jumbo. This, 
at best, is applied science, and one of 
the characteristics of applied science 
is that yesterday’s neutron or today’s 
truth dies tomorrow. But even in a 
better sense of “science”—as the study 
of visible and palpable nature, or the 
poetry of pure mathematics and pure 
philosophy—the situation remains as 
hopeless as ever. We shall never know 
the origin of life, or the meaning of 
life, or the nature of space and time, 
or the nature of nature, or the nature 
of thought. 

PLAYBOY: Man’s understanding of 
these mysteries is embodied in his 
concept of a Divine Being. As a final 
question, do you believe in God? 
NABOKOV: To be quite candid— 
and what I am going to say now is 
something I never said before, and I 
hope it provokes a salutary little chill: I 
know more than I can express in words, 
and the little I can express would not 
have been expressed, had I not known 
more. 

□ 
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I n this country, every man is a political commentator, 
every woman an aspiring reporter, every kid with a 
camera on their phone a newsman in his own right. Filipinos 
love to express themselves; we love to share our opinions, to 
impose them on other people, to declare them on the radio 
while talking to the newscaster, to defend them in letters to 
the editor, to shout them out loud over Twitter and Facebook. 
Filipinos always want to be heard, to be seen, to be recognized, 
to be lauded, to be named and photographed. 

In this country, every man, woman and child takes 
freedom of speech seriously. Statements are often opened 
with “Ang sa akin lang e...” (“Well, in my humble opinion...”) 
and closed with, “...ako lang naman yun” (“...but that’s just 
me”). Take those away, deny a Filipino their right to say what 
they want, where and when they want, and very quickly they’ll 
find other venues to air their side, other ears to hear their 
story, other audiences to give them time of day. 

It is probably this culture of expression and strong 
opinion that fuels Philippine media; the news industry, in 
particular. Unlike many other Asian states, there are no 
laws that impose censorship on Philippine news reporting. 
In fact, the 1987 Constitution provides for free speech, a 
defiant response to the severe propaganda, the suppression 
of press freedom, and the human rights abuses of the Marcos 
regime. 

Article III of the Bill of Rights in the 1987 Constitution, 
Section 4, states, “No law shall be passed abridging the freedom 
of speech, of expression, or of the press, or the right of the 
people peaceably to assemble and petition the government for 
redress of grievances.” (1) 

This doesn’t, however, mean that you can say absolutely 
anything you want. According to Atty. Renato Bautista Jr., 
on law.suitel01.com: “Freedom of speech is not an absolute 
right. Not all speech is constitutionally protected. Speech that 


incites lawless conduct, so-called fighting words (words that 
provoke physical retaliation), libelous or defamatory speech, 
and obscenity can legitimately be prohibited or punished by 
the government.” (2) 

There’s also Section 7: “The right of the people to 
information on matters of public concern shall be recognized. 
Access to official records, and to documents and papers 
pertaining to official acts, transactions, or decisions, as well 
as to government research data used as basis for policy 
development, shall be afforded the citizen, subject to such 
limitations as may be provided by law.” (3) 

If any entity—individual or institution, private or 
government—holds information vital to public concern and 
welfare, Section 7 means that entity is duty-bound to release 
that information. It is this part of the Constitution that the 
now-defunct Freedom of Information Bill, House Bill 3732, 
was supposed to implement. 

Local organizations such as the Philippine Press 
Institute and the National Press Club have even taken these 
rights a step further by spelling out a code of ethics that 
would, ideally, guide journalists in their reportage. The 
Code of Ethics—by no means a legal document, but perhaps 
something all journalists should take to heart—states things 
like, “I shall scrupulously report and interpret the news, 
taking care not to suppress essential facts or to distort the 
truth by omission or improper emphasis. I recognize the 
duty to air the other side and the duty to correct substantive 
errors promptly.” Another: “I shall resort only to fair and 
honest methods in my effort to obtain news, photographs 
and/or documents, and shall properly identify myself as 
a representative of the press when obtaining any personal 
interview intended for publication. (4) 

With such laws that lay out in black and white our 
rights to free speech and information, and declarations from 
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journalists themselves about the ethics of their 
profession, you’d think that ours would be a truly 
free press. But realities beg to differ. 

Headlines read “Philippine journalists 
‘live in danger’” (from the BBC, dated February 
2009—months before the Maguindanao 
massacre of November 2009), and there’s 
international clamor for the Philippine 
government to stop the killings and defend 
human rights. Malou Mangahas, formerly of 
GMANews.TV, member of the Southeast Asian 
Press Alliance, and currently Executive Director 
of the Philippine Center of Investigative 
Journalism (PCIJ), put it succinctly, “It’s so 
ironic, it’s one of the freest media in the region 
but it’s also probably the area that’s most 
deadly for journalists.” (5 - 6 7) 


KILLING TIME IN A BAD PLACE 
If you’re a reporter in a time and place of violence, 
surely you know what to expect. Filipinos watching 
the news in 1990 will remember Christiane 
Amanpour, who was reporting on the first Gulf 
War from Iraq; she went on to report live from 
such war-torn places as Bosnia, Sarajevo, Iran, 
Israel, Somalia and Rwanda. It seemed that 
wherever there was violent conflict, there would 
be Amanpour, delivering news as tanks fired and 
bombs exploded behind her. (8) 

While he’s no half-Iranian polyglot, 
GMA’s Jiggy Manicad is one such adventurous 
reporter, sent to cover the kinds of stories 
that win journalism awards. While covering 
EDSA Tres live, a rock came out of nowhere 
and hit his head. Blood still dripping down his 
face, he continued reporting. In 2003, Jiggy 
covered the second Gulf War from Iraq. Just 
last year, Manicad was supposed to join the 
journalists escorting Vice Mayor Esmael “Toto” 


Left Column: 
Journalist groups and human 
rights activists mourn 
for the lives lost in November 
23, 2009’s Maguindanao 
Massacre while the affected 
families cry for justice. 

Lower Right: 
Indonesians join 
the international outcry, 
demonstrating outside 
the Philippine embassy in 
Jakarta. 
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Mangudadatu’s wife, sisters and legal counsel to Shariff 
Aguak, Maguindanao, to file certificates of candidacy. 
As he told philstar.com, he said, “I was invited to go to 
Maguindanao. But someone told me a roadside bomb 
had been planted. The local drivers told me the route to 
GenSan, which only took three hours to cover, already took 
five hours to negotiate since they still had to avoid certain 
spots.” (9) 

I’m sure readers still remember the 2008 Ces 
Drilon hostage crisis, where the broadcast journalist, two 
cameramen and a Mindanao State University professor were 
abducted while en route to an interview with an Abu Sayyaf 
commander. Howie Severino, Vice Chairman of the Board of 
Editors for PCIJ, related in an email interview for PLAYBOY, 
“I was covering a hostage crisis in Basilan in 2001, and I 
got caught in the crossfire between the Abu Sayyaf and the 
Army.” 

Journalists are under fire, literally, but they walk into 
these hotspots knowing what to expect, knowing there’s a 
good chance their lives will be at stake. This is the price they 
are willing to pay for bringing us the truth. Reporters walk 
into NPA and Abu Sayyaf territory aware of the dangers they 
face. In cases like these, journalists facing violence, while still 
illegal and terrible, are nevertheless par for the course. 


POT. KETTLE, BLACK 

It’s one thing to face violence in a war zone, but when you’re 
safe in your air-conditioned office or covering your beat in 
Metro Manila, doesn’t it seem ridiculous to think you’d still 
be in danger? 

Fortunately, most journalists have only to deal with 
violent criticism, verbal or written. There was a time when 
such criticism only came from other journalists: in the 90s, I 
remember ABS-CBN and GMA 7 taking potshots at each other 
through their news programs on TV and on the radio, each 
station only referring to the other as “ yung kabila ” (the other 
one, on the other side). In print, columnists and editors would 
promote, laud or bash other journalists’ work, commentary, 
coverage, method, sources, slant, sometimes even their 
personal lives. 

“Veteran journalists 
are not exempt 
from criticism, 
be it by ordinary 
Netizens or other 
journalists.” 


In this day and age, anyone who can type or press the 
“record” button can post anything on the Web. News and 
information are now free for anybody’s commentary. Google 
the name of any reporter, news program or news agency, and 
inevitably you’ll find a blogger or a self-proclaimed citizen 
journalist or social commentator posting their “critique.” Now 
news networks can send zingers at each other at a dizzying 
pace because it’s so quick and easy to post a comment, a 
rebuttal, a counter-point, new research, even whole articles 
and columns. 

Veteran journalists are not exempt from criticism, be 
it by ordinary Netizens or other journalists. In March 2010, a 
Wordpress blogger named Jay Salazar, going by the username 
random_salt, declared his support for Noynoy Aquino by 
criticizing a series of reports by GMANews.TVs Stephanie 
Dychiu. In his blog post, Salazar criticized Dychiu and her 
editor, Severino, for violating the aforementioned journalists’ 
code of ethics in a skewed analysis of the Hacienda Luisita 
history. (10) 

ABS-CBN isn’t spared this treatment. Julius Babao, host 
of the early morning show Alas Singko Y Media until 2001 
and now anchor of TV Patrol World with Karen Davila and Ted 
Failon, was criticized in a 2006 blog post on skirmisher.org for 
being insensitive to his interviewees. Excerpt: “July 16, 1990 
earthquake: a reporter shoves a microphone to somebody 
pinned down by huge rubble from a destroyed hotel in Baguio. 
The reporter asks awesome questions like, ‘What do you feel? 
Is it painful?”’ (11) 

A more serious accusation was flung at Babao in 
November 2005, when he was accused of posting bail for 
terrorist Tyrone del Rosario Santos, alias Dawud Santos, 
in order to get an exclusive story on the Rajah Solaiman 
Movement. Ria Jose of politics.alleba.com seemed convinced 
of his innocence, and condemned Jonathan Tiongco. In the 
same blog post, Jose said, “Personally, I think that Babao 
should file a libel/slander case against the President and 
her men who continue to stand by their weak allegations.” 
(12) At the same time, the blog Philippine Commentary, run 
by Dean Jorge Bocobo, is convinced that Babao and Tiongco 
are equally guilty: “At the very least, the newsman and his 
organization were after a story, legitimately, I would say, 
though if they actually paid for Dawud’s bail, that would be 
unethical at best, and at worse, foolish.” (13) Two sides of 
public opinion, and anybody can air any version they like on 
the Web. 

While it’s easy to target the TV networks for this sort 
of criticism, print journalists get time in the bull’s eye as 
well. In fact, the Philippine Daily Inquirer, as the nation’s 
leading daily newspaper, is often the subject of attacks 
from all sides: it’s been called anti-establishment, elitist, 
sensationalist, gossipy. PDI likes to call itself “fearless.” 
A Philippine travel guide, in describing the newspaper, 
praises it for being “sensational.” “One major characteristic 
of the Philippine Daily Inquirer is that of publishing articles 
that do not fear anyone. This makes the Inquirer a target of 
criticism from the government and at times, from private 
entities.... 

This daily broadsheet has national circulation and is 
the most popular and the most highly read newspaper all over 
the country. Due to its wide circulation and popularity, the 
Inquirer has always affected public opinion on many matters 
that its writers and columnists have commented about.” (14) 
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“Journalists are 
under fire, literally... 
they walk into these 
hotspots knowing 
there’s a good 
chance their lives 
will be at stake.” 


It is probably the Inquirer’s effect on public opinion 
that other journalists are wary about. In October 2009, the 
website Pinoy Press posted a detailed analysis of the Inquirer’s 
supposedly flawed reporting on Typhoon Ondoy. Instead of 
calling it a natural disaster, wrote Gill Boehringer, tell it like 
it is: the poor suffering from the efforts of the rich to get 
richer. The Inquirer, he said, was reinforcing the hegemony 
of the ruling class and blaming the government entirely. “The 
Inquirer reported one government official saying that ‘they 
should stop watching the TV soaps and pay more attention 
to the weather reports.’ Given that there appear to have 
been inadequate warnings from the government and total 
unpreparedness, that comment is simply despicable. In the 
words of an old saying, ‘It’s the rich that gets the gravy, and 
the poor that gets the blame.’” (15) 


SECTION 7, ARTICLE III OF THE BILL RIGHTS 

Regretfully, a lot of the criticism and harassment aimed at 
journalists comes from the people who should protect freedom 
of speech: the government. Various government offices and 
departments, from small bureaus across city halls to the 
highest office in the land, have had tussles with reporters 
shoving microphones in their faces and jotting down their 
every scripted word. It is inevitable, perhaps. Journalists aim 
to reveal the truth; many governments seem to believe it is 
part of their mandate to reveal only certain truths, and only 
when it is convenient or profitable. Atty. Bautista was right: 
the government has the right to punish speech that incites 
lawless conduct. But it is those who should uphold the rule of 
law that are often guilty of lawless conduct and defamatory 
speech. 

Malou Mangahas recalls in a PCIJ blog entry how, in the 
‘80s, she headed the Malacanang Press Corps, and she and 
her colleagues were frequently at odds with President Cory 
Aquino’s guards. “We called her ‘Presidentita,’ and the Palace 
guards commanded by then Col. Voltaire Gazmin, her attack 
dogs. Not that they actually assaulted us with cannons and 
rifles, but there were many episodes of pushing and shoving 
and verbal tussles between the guards and the Palace press. 
They wanted to secure Cory’s space; we wanted our stories 
from Cory’s office.... One time the guards pushed so much 
that Malaya reporter Joel C. Paredes actually challenged 
Cory’s guards to a fistfight. Brave, burly, but pudgy, Joel, a 
former college fratman, suddenly dropped notebook and 
pen, rolled his fists into balls, spread his legs a la Pacquiao 
on the ring with Hatton, and summoned Cory’s guards to a 
jabfest.... Perhaps the pushing and shoving came with the 


territory because we wanted to cover Cory so diligently. That, 
or we inflicted the power of the pen too much on Cory and 
her officials.” (16) 

But for that incident, and a mutual dislike between 
Cory and the media that covered her every move, there 
is in Mangahas’ blog post a respect and admiration for the 
country’s first female president. Though there was discord, it 
sounds more like friendly banter than open antagonism. Not 
so the recent abuse delivered by Speaker Prospero Nograles to 
Mangahas just this June 2010. 

Mangahas wrote a PCIJ expose on the phenomenal 
increase in Nograles’ wealth over a 14-year political career: 
“On June 30, Nograles, a third-term legislator, is set to be 
replaced as Davao City First District representative by his 
son Karlo Alexei. But before he bows out of Congress, the 
least Nograles can do is bare the secrets to the enormous 
and rapid rise in his net worth.... PCIJ has learned that 
from 1995, when he first became a congressman, his net 
worth of P6.5 million had jumped to P 88.3 million by 
2008, or a 1,258-percent increase in a span of almost 14 
years.... This growth rate in Nograles’s wealth comes up to 
89.89 percent per year on average, or nearly 10 times the 
average annual growth of the national economy during the 
same period.” (17) 

It is information like this that the Freedom of 
Information Bill would make available to the general public, 
which might explain the widespread hesitation among 
solons to pass it. In response, the Daily Tribune reported, 
“In a text message, Nograles said it was rather obvious that 
Malou Mangahas of PCIJ, in her story published yesterday, 
was merely retaliating after the Lower House, due to lack of 
quorum, failed to ratify the Fol Bill last Friday.... ‘I expected 
terrible fallout with the non-passage of the Fol bill but not in 
so malicious a manner as the PCIJ article. I am now the only 
culprit solely responsible for non-passage of the Fol Bill and 
Malou (Mangahas) is training her wrath on me personally,’ 
said Nograles.” (18) 

Nograles VS Mangahas is only the latest in a long list 
of feuds between government officials and journalists, and 
it’s an A-list of media luminaries and well-known government 
agencies too: 

Marites Danguilan-Vitug and Shadow of Doubt: Probing 
the Supreme Court, 2010: A co-founder of PCIJ, Vitug wrote 
a controversial book that almost never was. Released in 
March 2010, it was eventually published by Newsbreak, of 
which Vitug is editor-in-chief. She says, “I wanted to write 
this book because nobody else was [dissecting the SC] from 
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a journalist’s point of view. The SC is one of the least visible 
branches of the government. I knew from the beginning 
that taking on the SC would cause trouble, but I wanted 
to examine its inner workings. I’m all for shedding light in 
the dark corners of the world.” According to Spot.ph, “Vitug 
went on to say that she was ready to accept ‘both applause 
for and anger over the book... I’ve gotten nasty messages,’ 
she revealed. ‘I’ve been called unfair. But I don’t hide the 
fact that I do take positions based on the information I’ve 
gathered from my research. I tell it like it is.’” (19) How telling 
that a few days before the book was launched, Supreme Court 
Associate Justice Presbitero Velasco, Jr. filed 13 counts of 
libel charges against Vitug. Velasco was mentioned in a 
December 2009 article where Vitug “cited claims of some 
residents in Marinduque that Velasco is actively helping 
his son in organizing his ticket by inviting local officials to 
run within his son as council with a promise to fund their 
campaign expenses.” (20) A week later, Vitug was receiving 
death threats via her mobile phone. (21) 


Above, left: A child lights a candle out of respect 
for victims of violence. 

Above: Then-President Gloria Macapagal- 
Arroyo visits with families of the victims of the 
Maguindanao Massacre. 


And then there was the 
Maguindanao massacre. Not only 
were 30 journalists killed, but 
there were also women—and some 
reports have said they were raped 
before they were murdered—as well 
as other media workers among the 
57 dead. 

And nobody is doing 
anything. We have a right to our 
information, and these journalists 
have a right to life and humane 
treatment. But the violence 
continues. With impunity. 


Cheche Lazaro VS GSIS, 2009: Lazaro interviews GSIS vice 
president for public relations and communications Ella 
Valencerina on public school teachers being deprived of their 
benefits. After airing a segment of the interview, Lazaro is sued 
for wiretapping, despite the conversation clearly showing that 
Valencerina was informed that she was being recorded. “In 
her press statement, Valencerina emphasized that there were 
no instructions from her superiors to file the case and she 
brought Lazaro to the Pasay City court to protect her rights 
as a private individual. ‘GSIS itself had absolutely nothing to 
do with the case. There is no grand conspiracy. There are no 
devious schemes. Definitely there is no concerted effort to 
stifle press freedom. I pursued my rights, taking the route of 
due process, without the need to engage in a publicity stunt,’ 
she said. She stressed that Lazaro was grossly mistaken in 
claiming that the government was trying to harass media 
critics.” (22) 

Luchi Cruz-Valdez VS COMELEC, 1994: In an effort to 
prove how lax voter registration procedures were, Valdez 
registered in different precincts. Instead of fixing the 
problem, COMELEC Chairman Bernardo Pardo files charges 
against Valdez and Deedee Sytangco of the Manila Bulletin. 
It is interesting to note that the senator who defended 
Sytangco and Valdez, commending them as working on 
their “mandate to find out the truth behind the infallibility 
of the registration process,” was none other than Gloria 
Macapagal-Arroyo. (23 24) 


□ 
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I briefly lived in Singalong in the last few months of my 
college life. It looked (and felt) nothing like the set of 
Palibhasa Lalake, which was trying hard to pass off its 
sterile cardboard-cutout location as one of the grittiest 
locales in old-school Manila. It goes way back in history, 
but my lasting memory was that of fumes: street-corner 
barbecues, jeepneys, the works. St. Scholastica’s College 
and the College of St. Benilde are in the general vicinity, but 
the true heart of Singalong isn’t, shall we say, schoolboy- or 
schoolgirl-friendly. I haven’t personally witnessed a knifing 
and I was able to walk the nights undisturbed, but the place 
threatened you wordlessly; it probed you with its disarming 
stare, a disarming stare that’s also as sharp as a blade it 
might as well have been a knifing. There is nothing outwardly 
menacing about Singalong—its roads are paved and its 
lampposts are operational, at the very least—but its not-so- 
distant past, as painted by its habitues, should serve as a 
grave precaution. 

I have been to the converted -talyer Elmer Acebedo and 
Bobby Balingit have taken to calling “Kalye Gallery” a year 
ago. And it didn’t take Mensa-level IQ to notice what it 
used to be: a talyer (or a car mechanic’s shop). And we’re 
not talking Servitek here, folks; we’re talking Singalong- 
variety talyer, with indelible grease on the floor and with 
a passenger carseat serving as a makeshift La-Z-Boy. The 
Wuds’ mainman (Balingit) painted and recorded music 
there, along with the aforementioned Acebedo, who’s acting 
as producer and informal art patron. Kalye, needless to 
say, was the height of paradox, visually and symbolically. 
Now, several months after that first visit, the paradox is 
upped further. Its matte-black gate serves as the marquee 
tonight—a marquee written in chalk, not emblazoned 
in lightbulbs, announcing: Kalye Art Gallery Workshop, 
and, right above, encircled and then stricken out, “Art na 
Panget.” The names of the featured artists are chalked 
in there, too: Vic Dabao, Boy Achacruz, Ian Madrigal, Gil 
Micueva, Mitch Garcia, Bobby Balingit, Rustum Casia, Alfred 
Guevarra, Elmer Acebedo, Nonoy Alcalde, Jun Rexon, 

Henry Kagawad, and Aba Lluch Dallena; performers billed 
for the night, meanwhile, were Juan Isip (Balingit’s non- 
Wuds alter-ego), Narayavana, Manny Garibay, Jun Tanyang, 
Crisanto de Leon, Boy Dominguez, and, in perfect tongue- 
in-cheek fashion, “Bob Dylan” (whose DVD of pre-Newport 
performances is being projected onto a brick wall); for a 
brief moment I wanted to pelt the wall with tomatoes to 
protest Mr. Zimmerman’s having “gone electric.” 

Stray neighborhood kids are milling about, and the 
collective curiosities of old men getting off pedicabs 
are piqued. Bobby drives to the gate of Kalye on his 
motorcycle, and starts shaking people’s hands and 
engaging them in some pre-show chit-chat. When he 
comes over, he immediately goes on curator mode. In 
the absence of exhibition notes and academic captioning, 
there are Balingit’s anecdotes, which can be pretty 
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damn enlightening by themselves. “Basically, [this is] 
an underground multi-media scene; it has visual arts, 
music, theater, poetry: all the different disciplines in art. 
It’s underground because it’s completely different from 
the traditional set-up for exhibits and the performing 
arts,” he offers while I help myself to some bus-variety 
kropek (prawn crackers) and ice-cold beer. In the ensuing 
crowd, I recognize original Wuds bassist Alfred Guevarra, 
whose gothic oil renderings adorn part of the exhibit. 
Clearly, these aren’t the “angel-headed hipsters” Allen 
Ginsberg is referencing in “Howl,” but something more 
grassroots and more, well, Third World. As with other 
creative pursuits, a burgeoning status quo always gets 
established, leaving behind several paw-to-mouth artists 
in its wake—those who, for some reason or another, 
forever gets relegated to marginalia. They aren’t bitter bits 
of marginalia, however, and, when they rise up in arms, 
it’s more to offer themselves toasts than to actively diss 
the establishment. Nevertheless, Balingit feels strongly 
about the unnecessary rituals of run-of-the-mill art 
shows. “Dito, walang chikahan, wala ritong art dealer na 
magpu-push nu’ng [piyesa] mo, walang ritong collectors. 
Parang nu’ng punk rock nu’ng time namin, wala naman 
kaming patrons— kami-kami long," Balingit adds, the pride 
attenuated in that popular throaty register that brought us 
“At Nakalimutan ang Diyos” 

As with the seminal 1983 Singalong concerts that Balingit’s 
band helped organize, Kalye’s exhibition is like a guerilla 
installation. No funky invites were given out, and no 
cocktails with dainty little umbrellas are being served on 
opening night; nothing about Kalye, basically, will ever 
pass as “cute.” These are grown men (and overgrown 
artists) baring their souls (not just their wares). Most of 
the pent-up frustrations regarding the standard “gallery 
system” stems from a long history of bad deals. Balingit 
expounds, “Right now, ‘ yung artists, owned by the galleries 
and the so-called art spaces. Ino- own. 1 Etong set-up namin, 
kami mag-mamay-ari ng gallery. ‘ Yung artist ang dapat 
nag-aari ng gallery at ng arts venue. Dapat ganu’n. Ang 
traditional na kalakaran [kasi], nagiging pag-aari ng 
gallery ‘ yung artist. Sila ang nagdidikita: ‘O, ganitong 
klaseng art ang gagawin mo.’ Ang tingin nila sa artist, 
more on ‘ kalakal ’; sa amin, Hindi, say a lang. ‘Pag may 
bumili, okay, consolation [na ‘yun].” I am staring at Jun 
Tanyang’s impressionistic pastiche-like rendering of a 
Fender Stratocaster, as well as Bob’s daughter’s stabs at 
iconic portraiture (read: the late Corazon Aquino as the 
yellow in the Philippine flag’s tri-color scheme), when I get 
introduced to Vic Dabao, perhaps the most senior among 
tonight’s artists, having exhibited from 1960 onwards. 

He’s wearing a French beret, and munching on a corn-cob 
with much gusto. Something tells me this particular scene 
cannot be transplanted to the Ayala Museum or some such 
place, though I haven’t personally heard of any museum 
actively banning the consumption of such agricultural 
products during shows. He echoes Balingit when he says, 
“Kinokontra ko ‘yung pattern ng pang-aabuso sa artists. 
Kumikita ‘yung ibang tao, pero ‘yung artist, Hindi. EH, noon 
[pa lang] [...], may mga gallery na talagang umaabuso [na] 
sa artists.” He then goes on a diatribe against old Malate 
galleries that seemingly came out of nowhere, ironically 
comparing them to a “squatter’s area” of art galleries 
in their utter disregard for space and general standards 
of taste. In these places, he says, the people who pass 
themselves off as “artists” are mere hacks (i.e., repro 
specialists). “ Hindi ko kino- consider lahat ng painters na 
artists, eh; [‘yung iba], pintor lang talaga sila. ‘Di mo rin 
masasabi na artist ka kasi nag-aral ka.” 
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As The Wilds’ 2Oth-anniversary Concert at the Park 
performance grinds to a halt on the projector, Nonoy 
Alcalde takes the stage with Bobby Balingit to engage in 
some Grateful Dead-style axe-fencing. Alcalde, perhaps 
better known for his musical work—Pinikpikan, Waling- 
Waling—is also one of the participating artists tonight. 

Rock jock and Purplechickens bassist Mikey Abola will also 
drop his late-night pica-pica to join Bob onstage for an 
impromptu jam on some Wuds songs. Meanwhile, Alfred 
Guevarra’s rare stage appearances—and by the way, the 
“stage” is similarly makeshift, in keeping with the theme 
(or lack thereof) of the evening—are always a treat. Budding 
photographer Joey Alvero just arrives from Benilde with 
a bunch of his friends in tow, presumably plucked out of 
their classes and such. A poet reads off his notebook, and 
his protests are set to music. Enthusiasts young and old 
alike spy-eye the portraits and installations with palpable 
infatuation. After all, an art show need not only be a visual 
show. “Nu’ng unang panahon kasi, ang tawag, ‘artist’ lang, 
eh; wala namang visual artist, musician; wala namang 
ganu’n, eh. ‘Yung ‘artist,’ isa lang ‘yun, eh; buo ‘yun, eh. 
Nagkaroon lang ng pagkakahon kasi naging kalakalan, eh,” 
Bobby suggests. 

The idea of Kalye’s opening being conceptually punk 
is an obvious juxtaposition to make. These people are 
“outsiders”—either by default or by choice—but none of 
them are weeping in a cobwebbed corner with bruised 
egos and sullied reputations. As you enter the gate, you 
will be greeted by a lonely piece of driftwood with a corn¬ 
cob propped atop it; the cob is completely bald save for 
one seed. Apparently, this is a Balingit piece called “Nag- 
lisa,” which could either be a statement on the artist’s life 
of solitude, or a big fuck-you to the high-brow. (Or, you 
know, maybe he was just kidding.) I saw at least two people 
nonchalantly use it as a beer-stand, and I can’t reconcile 
whether that’s funny or sad. But, in any case, it’s punk 
alright. “Mapupuna mo, hindi mga punk rockers ang mga 
nandirito—mga punk talaga: mga tarantado lang talaga. 
Maski sina Mozart, sina Debussy, sina Van Gogh, mga punk 
l yan, eh. Wala lang nag-eex ist na salitang ‘punk’ noon,” 

Bob expounds further, adding, “Ang artist, hindi siya dapat 
maging maarte, kasi siya na mismo ‘yung art, eh. Kaya 
nag-aaarte ang artist, hindi niya naiintindihan ang mga 
pinaggagagawa niya. Tingnan mo 1 yung mga bato diyan 
sa pader—art din ‘yan, p’re. Talagang tarantado kaming 
nagsasasalita, pare; hindi mo ‘to p’wede ipares sa iba. 
Marami kasi, nagpa-ipunk-punk-an lang, eh.” 



Another Dylan DVD starts being projected. This time, he’s 
singing “With God on My Side,” where one’s “name means 
nothing” and one’s “age means less.” Well, with art on 
their side, the people behind Kalye will surely conquer all, 
regardless of name, age, or just about everything else. 

E3 


Kalye Gallery is located at 1220 Estrada Street in Manila. It is flanked by 
Sergio Osmena Highway and Singalong. 
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SHOT ON LOCATION AT OH MY GIJLAY!, BAGUIO CITY 


Blazing his own cinematic trail decades before it was in 
fashion, Eric de Guia, better known to the world by his 
nome de guerre of KidlatTahimik, is one of the most 
recognizable names in Philippine independent cinema. 
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you’re bestVknown by, Kidlat Tahimik 
^l|fe\so the namie of the character you 
^tyorial debut, Mababangong Bangungot 
(Perfumed Nightmare). Was thi$ a case of life imitating art, or 
the other way around? 

I A 

KIDLAT: I gave that name to the main character in the film. 
Struggling witn the story v £nd^ the character and the length 
of time I needed to finish the ifilm and editing it and seeing 
myself as'kidlat Tahimik overhand over again, it stuck 
[laughs]. When the Jilpi first came out, a lot of people said it 
was a ver/autobiographical film, but I was never a jeepney 
driver [laiighs]. I guess tjiey meant it as autobiographical in 
terms of my awakening to the Americanized processes in 
my culture. It was that aspect that made me adopt the name 
1 > 


with 16mm, and before that, when it was 35mm. Along 
with technological developments come new genres. 


Q3 


Kidlat Tahimik. 


Q2 


PLAYBOY: You’re often credited with being the 
Philippineslfirst independent filmmaker. Is that a title 
you wear with pride? 

KIDLAT: I wouldn’t say the first. There were 
independent spirits before me, but since indie has 
become a growing genre, a more interesting side of 
filmmaking, I would say I was relatively among the first 
in this age of independent cinema. Maybe it was because 
the first film I did, Mababangong Bangungot , happened 
to make waves, to be noticed internationally, at a time 
when it was becoming easier to get into. Today, it’s even 
easier with video technology, you can tell your story 
much easier than during mytime T when we were working 


PLAYBOY: With the proliferation of cheaper technology, 
have we come to a point where, with independent film, 
it’s become a case of quantity over quality? Or is it more 
like the saying about an infinite number of monkeys 
with an infinite number of typewriters eventually writing 
out all of Shakespeare’s greatest works? 

KIDLAT: Well, you know the expression about letting a 
thousand flowers bloom? Not all those flowers will be 
spectacular to the eye or to the soul, but the fact that it 
allows more ideas to enter the field, to be developed and 
shared, I think in that sense, technology facilitates the 
entry of more energies into filmmaking, and I support 
that. In the end, it’s always the quality of the individual 
work, but I think because you have the quantity of 
entries, you have a better chance of having a wider 
field of stories. For me, it’s healthy; it’s the gatekeepers 
who decide what to publish, what to distribute, what 
to exploit in terms of commercial potential. It’s like 
saying that a country with a lot of people who study at a 
young age, a little bit of physics, a little bit of math, and 
therefore they get to be inventors. The more inventors 
you have, the greater the possibility that significant 
inventions will have a chance to be conceived. I think 
^itls^ w orth getting a hundred pieces of junk to get that 
one gem, but that’s where the gatekeepers come in. 

Of course, this brings up the problem of how they’re 
supposed to find the gems if they’re stuck to the same 
old formulas? 





£>$ ■ Maw 


Q4 

PLAYBOY: Isn’t the point of indie that it bypasses 
gatekeepers? 

KIDLAT: My removing myself from the mainstream 
wasn’t something heroic. The urge for me to move 
out was my sariling duende talking. In the context of 
independent filmmaking, you don’t do the formula that 
the gatekeepers dictate. There’s that layer that decides 
whether these stories actually get to audiences, and 
there are a lot of variables. Kung ayaw mo masadsad sa 
sex and violence, crashing cars, etc because they dilute 
your sariling duende story, in that sense, you have to 
take a chance and avoid those gatekeepers to reach 
whatever it is you want to reach. Maybe in time, there 
will evolve gatekeepers that will entertain my kinds of 
ideas. Unfortunately, most of the gatekeepers we have 
now are the ones who equate everything with potential 
profit. So, Mother Lily, Viva Films...this isn’t a judgment 
against them, these are just examples of institutions 
that are gatekeepers. They make no bones about it, 
their purpose is to make profit. Since that’s their goal, 
they will tend to block out, whether consciously or 
unconsciously, some stories that probably deserve to be 
told. They have a formula; it’s like a computer where the 
only answers are yes or no. 

For example, let’s take Hollywood. You’ve seen 
Dances with Wolves ? It’s one of my favorite Hollywood 
films, but it probably wouldn’t have gotten through 
the mill of the ordinary “Mother Lily” gatekeepers in 
Hollywood; it was almost like an independent film, but 
with studio backing, because of the clout Costner had 
at the time. A story like that would normally never have 
been made...the way it was told, with subtitles, most 
studios wouldn’t bother with that, they think people 
would shy away! Giving a voice to the Indians, in their 
own language, I’d never seen anything like it! Malakas 
talaga ang sariling duende ni Kevin Costner. You can 
call it stubbornness, you can call it faithfulness to the 
texture a film about indigenous people should have., 
but it worked! It’s nice to see na may nakakalusot pa 
rin na mga ganun. If Costner didn’t have leverage at the 
time, the studios would have totally blocked the whole 
thing. Sometimes I get the feeling that their criteria for 
choosing scripts depends on the numbers: [imitates 
voice of a typical producer] Hmm, 24 sex scenes, 58 
crashing cars, great! [laughs] 

Q5 

PLAYBOY: The concept of the sariling duende as creative 
conscience is something that’s mentioned whenever your 
name comes up. Can you tell us something about this? 

KIDLAT: In the context of our very colonized culture — 
this isn’t positive or negative, it just is — and we’ve run 
through three or four imposed cultures, there is a constant 
institutional propensity to do what is being done outside. 
This unconsciously blocks out some of the local juices, 
the local stories and flavors. I will join those judgmental 
groups that ask if homogenization is the answer. With the 
“McDonald’s-ization” of our films, making them taste like 
every other film elsewhere, is that something that I would 
like to see? The effect of that is that a lot of interesting 
stories aren’t told. These are the sariling duende stories. 
Sariling duende is a kind of metaphor for me: each of 


us has a story to tell, and we don’t need geniuses — or 
institutionally recognized geniuses — to create a great 
novel or a story that touches people. You don’t need the 
gatekeepers that select yung “siguradong patok sa takilya,” 
these people who decide which scripts are even read, because 
that actually narrows the field of stories you can tell! We 
don’t need to spend 50 million dollars to make our own film, 
to tell our stories. I don’t know if Costner considered Wolves 
to be a risk, but now with technology democratizing the 
whole process, every monkey is able to get his typewriter and 
type out his story. We have to assume that it’s for the good 
of humanity if more stories are told. If you contest that, it’s 
the end of the interview [laughs] 

Q6 

PLAYBOY: Can traditional culture and technology peacefully 
coexist? 

KIDLAT: I don’t think the two are mutually exclusive. 
Technology is a part of culture in as far as it is a response 
to helping us in our daily needs. As technology evolves, it 
affects not only the content the culture produces, in terms 
of output, but also the means by which it’s distributed. 

Like now, you have all these 35mm projectors all over the 
world, but even with the advent of digital video, we can’t 
just change the old projectors overnight. So we still have to 
output our digital footage onto 3 5mm film — though the 
purists will always argue 35mm is better. Sometimes I look 
at cinemas like grocery stores, filled with easily sell-able 
audiovisuals. Now, supposing that supermarket selling these 
had an orientation towards health foods — that’s a different 
direction! But it’s a fact, pioneered by Hollywood and 
continued by these Mother Lily’s, so that’s the predominant 
storytelling culture we have in this country today. 

Q7 

PLAYBOY: What’s your take on some people’s assertion 
that we, as a country, have lost our sense of identity in our 
willingness to adapt others’? Have we lost sight of who we 
are? 

KIDLAT: I think it’s a new thing, the interest in maintenance 
and preservation of our cultural richness. For instance, 
the indigenous people are now wearing jeans, they’re 
embarrassed to be seen wearing their traditional dress; 
nahihiya sila sa puwet nila, according to the dictum of 
missionaries, the Thomasites and now Hollywood culture. 
Their traditions get swept under the rug, yung kaalaman ng 
mga ninuno nila. Culture is always evolving, for whatever 
reason. In this case, let’s call it imposition that you’ve been 
told that everything that you have from the past is unsavory, 
it’s primitive, it’s backward, and you never questioned it 
to find out whether it was true or not, and you accepted it. 

It’s a sad fact we look to abroad to see what other countries 
are doing, and that’s when we lose sight of where we came 
from. On the other hand, we live in a global village, so 
we cannot — whether it’s good or bad — stop tsunami of 
cultural influences, but sana , like the Japanese, we have a 
strong enough confidence in what we have so that we can 
assimilate whatever is good or kaugnay sa nasa kaluoban 
natin. That confidence is something we’ve lost over the years, 
partly because of the different waves of colonization that 
told us to be like them, change our names, [imitates voice of 
colonizer] “Kidlat’s an ugly name, make it Lightning Charlie 
or something like that” [laughs]. “Your bahags don’t look like 
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“Being indie is not a 
question of always being 
a rebel. Indie is a way 
of saying that I don’t 
just go with the flow of 
mainstream, I don’t just 
take as gospel truth what 
I’m fed and, as a creator, 
I don’t make things 
just because they’re in 
demand” 

our clothes, put on a coat and tie” First of all, let me say, we 
are such...we are one of the most talented and culturally well- 
endowed people in the world. If we assert the Pinoy sides of 
us that are in our psyche, our subconscious, to any sort of 
cultural momentum, knowing na may panglaban tayo, we 
can take on whatever influences come in and be selective. 
There’s no reason we can’t be competitive. The problem is, 
we’re trying to be competitive on their terms, and therefore, 
we’ll always be second class citizens to the world, playing 
catch-up all the time. 

Q8 

PLAYBOY: How much of these sentiments came up during, 
or as a direct result of, the Marcos regime? 

KIDLAT: The Marcos regime is a nice, convenient scapegoat, 
but I think at least, during that time, there were some 
attempts to revive cultural icons. But yun nga, it was a 
ningas cogon kind of thing. It was in reaction maybe to the 
First Lady meeting people like (later-Dame) Margot Fonteyn 
and having them say that what we had was “so nice” or “so 
exotic”, that we became conscious that maybe she should 
be buying a lot of these (local cultural) things. Let’s take 
the tendency of the Filipinos to denigrate our own local 
things. Taking things for granted, everybody does that, the 
Americans take the Statue of Liberty for granted while others 
rave about it, but what I’m trying to say is that we have 
this mind-set that we’ll only make it if we leave behind any 
cultural traces of our past. We think we’re better off if our 
accent is “New York”, at which point, it becomes a fad, like 
Taglish, that Kris Aquino makes into a big thing, but yung 
daloy pa rin — and this is where media has a big role to play 
— the tastes being propagated are controlled by institutions 
that are, unfortunately, too much attached to the American 
idol culture. I’m not talking about the (singing) program, but 
I can safely say we have an American idol culture. Maybe 
PLAYBOY is part of this — no judgement, I’m just saying 
we’ve a lot of things we picked up from the west. The point 
is not so much whether we can be “cured”, but I do hope 
that you’re allowing PLAYBOY Philippines to develop its own 


flavor, its own intellectual content, and maybe one day — 
this is my challenge to you — our standards of beauty can 
also be closer to our own local endowments [laughs]. 

Ang sariling duwende is a potential we all have — 
this what I say in my dialogues with young filmmakers, 
painters, sculptors, playwrights — it’s our creative potential 
and ability to tell and share our stories. Sariling Duende 
transforms your personal capacities to the task at hand. It’s 
nothing mystical, like Harry Potter, where you say a spell 
and make something appears; it’s something inside you and 
is just waiting to be tapped. If our consciousness was only 
ever tied to the offerings of our American idol culture, we 
would overlook the fact that there are interesting sariling 
duende stories that the world is waiting for. Whenever I 
teach classes, they always ask me what it takes to become a 
world-class filmmaker or artist. It’s not ...kayang-kaya niyo 
naman to make the next Star Wars sequel or Indiana Jones 
28 or Rush Hour 75, it’s not a question of copying Kurosawa 
or Coppola, who were also rebels in their time, but they had 
their sariling duende that made them able to tell their (non¬ 
formula) stories, and their films have become classics. Sure, 
you can copy their style, their pacing, add in some effects 
and yeah, you’ll get your Mercedes Benz from the studio, but 
what about your own sariling duende? Was it muffled by all 
those considerations? Or would you rather allow your own 
sariling duende story to blossom and then let people sample 
it and say, “Hey .Aba ang lasa nito . It’s not a McDo film.” It’ll 
be something unique and it’ll be your contribution to the film 
recipes of the world. 

Q9 

PLAYBOY: The University of the Philippines has a reputation, 
rightly or otherwise, as a hotbed of nationalists and rabble- 
rousers. How much of your UP experience informed the man 
you became? 

KIDLAT: May daloy na...may buwelo na ang UP as a hotbed, 
a seething volcano for new ideas and even the challenging of 
new ideas. In that sense, UP is also where you would question 
our over-Americanization. Maybe it starts with looking at the 
history then talking about social justice or the unjustness of 
the Americans deceiving our revolutionaries into thinking 
they would help us with our revolution and then taking the 
place of the Spaniards. Form the historical context, then we 
have the theater departments that translate these sentiments 
into theater plays, which make the questioning more visual, 
what invading cultures have done to us. So you have plays 
like They Love Dem Filipinos in St. Louis that make you go, 

“Oo nga, no?” Now there are also a lot of UP people who 
are just caught in the crossfire; they’re still stuck in the 
mainstream, but since this is, as you said, the hotbed, it is 
possible for a lot of people like me at yung mga kn-batch ko, 
kagaya nila Ben Cervantes and Lino Brocka — and even those 
who disagree with us — to express ourselves. I don’t think 
that UP necessarily made us rebels, but for me, it made me 
start to think about these issues. Later, I ended up getting 
an MBA abroad, and I could be the president of a bank today 
and strictly conservative in terms of rate of return and 
maybe subdue some of these sparks that I picked up in UP. 

So yes, UP does have a lot to do with who I am, but it’s not an 
exclusive thing. 

Q10 

PLAYBOY: There are those who consider working for anything 
remotely corporate or, Heaven forbid, mainstream, to be 
“selling out.” What do you think? 
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KIDLAT: Survival is a part of life, especially in a country like 
ours, which is economically challenged, where uncertainty is the 
only sure thing that you have. There’s no such thing where you 
only do work for art and don’t care if you starve, though it’s 
nice to read those stories. Yes, you can be writing telenovelas, 
but I think the trick is, can you be a Trojan horse in the 
institution? You may be there for the profits, but as you mold 
the stories that are coming out, there are subtle things you can 
introduce that just might awaken the sariling duende of others. 
Being indie is not a question of always being a rebel. Indie is a 
way of saying that I don’t just go with the flow of mainstream, 

I don’t just take as gospel truth what I’m fed and, as a creator, 

I don’t make things just because they’re in demand. It’s a 
question of balancing what you (as the creator) have to say with 
what you have to do to survive, to buy your meals, pay your 
rent. At the same time, you still want to maintain that degree 
of independence where, even if you’re working, kaya mo pa rin 
magsingit diyan ng something that your sariling duende will 
cherish. If you can educate while entertaining...I mean, hey, it’s 
how we were brainwashed to be like them! Now, there’s nothing 
wrong with escapism; people need that, like when they come 
after a hard day with their boss or whatever. But what if, while 
they’re being bombarded with it (escapist entertainment) the 
second they turn on the TV after coming home, there’s just 
that little pill in there, placed by the Trojan Horse? That could 
create an awareness in the long run. But if you’re (the media 
practitioner) just in it for the formula, because it’s the latest 
trend or because it sells, in the end, people will get the wrong 
message, thinking that the kind of (exaggerated) lifestyles and 
situations you present are good things. 

I know it’s easier said than done. Let’s take myself; 
there are people who say that Kidlat Tahimik was born into a 
comfortable economic class, so he didn’t have to worry about 
survival. Let’s start with that. I wasn’t in the hand-to-mouth 
class, but my mother was never rich enough to produce a film. 
Even my peers, like Lino Brocka — he had to take film jobs from 
Regal Films, etc, etc, to pay the bills, after which he would come 
up to me here in Baguio and say, “Sorry, pare, Hindi ito pang- 
award, I’m just fulfilling a contract.” But I would tell him it was 
nothing to be ashamed of. 

As for my indie spirit, I could have jumped on the 




bandwagon, but my itch to tell my own story was still strong 
enough to say, “ Sige , I can take risks with non-box-office films, 
I can do very personal sariling duende stories,” which would 
probably — in terms of the paying public — have a very small 
niche, but I wasn’t doing it either just to be an award winner. 

I just needed to tell my stories because they were important 
to me and, I feel, my relationship with the next generation. 

Call it idealism, call it Don Quixote-ism, call it crazy, whatever, 
basta, yun ang main daloy ng output ko, and I’m not talking 
completely about film, I’m still an all-around artist. 


that, after establishing themselves in the mainstream, to tell 
their story then go back to making their next ten formula 
films? But you know what? That kind of compromise (mixing 
mainstream with indie) is okay. I always tell my students that 
my case is an extreme, and I never expect anyone to take it as 
far as I did, to purposely stay out of the industry to tell my 
stories. At the end of the day, I knew my mother would feed 
my kids! I wasn’t risking letting my kids starve just so I could 
be my own filmmaker. I just tell aspiring indie filmmakers 
that they have to look at their own realities. If you know 
the extremes between me and the commercial world, and 
you’re still a student, not yet at the point where you’re ready 
to graduate and go out into the world, you still have the 
luxury to think about it. You still have the luxury to indulge 
in social, idealistic goals, because when you finally get out 
there, the reality is completely the opposite. 


I’m now preparing to move out to be with the Ifugaos, 
not only to teach them to use video so they themselves can 
document their disappearing culture, but also because I’m 
learning more about them and our richness as a people in a way 
I wouldn’t be able to if I’d joined the mainstream. 



Q12 


PLAYBOY: That brings to mind Michael Caine’s example. 


He says that he does five films a year for the money (which 
explains Jaws IV), and one for himself. What’s an ideal 
balance? 


PLAYBOY: How did you go from being an economist, a 
banker with a promising career, to the man many believe to 
be the embodiment of the Filipino indie spirit? 


KIDLAT: [nods] That’s just it, people will immediately think, 


KIDLAT: I think maybe, all along, kinulong ko yung sariling 
duende ko when I decided to take up economics. Maybe it 
was an outer dream, an outer vision, pero yung inner buwelo 
ko, yung daloy ng inner wishes ko, Hindi makatugma dun 


how many of our sariling duendes can maintain that kind 
of discipline? How many young filmmakers can say, “Sige, 
pasok muna ako, I’ll make my pile then go do my own film 
later on,”? How many would risk everything just to make 
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(in economics). I guess there was always a discomfort in 
the cocoon I was sleeping in, the continued denial of my 
artistic side. Years after I became an artist, when my son 
was in Makiling and I used to meet the other parents at PTA 
meetings, I was surprised that all these talented kids who 
had been selected to attend the school, their parents were 
of the attitude, “Sige, magwala ka ngayon, but when you 
graduate, you’re going into law or medicine.” Ganun! Parang, 
“Pagsawaan mo na ngayon, but if I’m going to support you, 
you’re going to have to play by my rules.” I was so surprised 
that so many parents had that line of thinking. It was that 
way of thinking — that cocoon — that I had to break out of. 
It’s the social pressure of our peers and our parents that 
tells us we have to enter a certain field or carry the torch 
of the family enterprise, and it was a combination of that 
realization with my time in UP awakening the desire in me 
to be the best in service of my country. I don’t know if that 
makes me sound like a boy scout, but meron na kasamang 
altruism sa pinagaaralan ko. 

Another stepping stone on my path to becoming an 
artist was the circumstances of how I met my wife. I was in 
Munich,Germany in 1972, hoping to make a fast buck, selling 
Philippine-made Olympic mascot figurines. Similar to Sam 
the Eagle for America or Russia’s Misha the Bear, the official 
mascot then was a dachshund, and I had these figures. 

They were made of welded metal from which hung around 
35 pieces of capiz that tinkled in the wind. The first half 
of my stock sold like hotcakes, but what happened in the 


end was, that was the year that terrorists stormed Olympic 
Village and took hostages. When that happened, my whole 
plan went haywire. I got stuck with a lot of Olympic dogs 
and not enough money to get home from Munich. My MBA 
kicked in: Oh my God, my 108% rate of return just became 
-108 percent! [laughs] So I ended up staying at an artists’ 
commune there, where I met my future wife and a film 
student who got me interested in filmmaking. The rest was 
serendipity, allowing my sariling duende time to break out. 

Of course, when you look back, you realize that a 
tragedy at first glance may have been a cosmic turning 
point to try something, even if I didn’t know it then. So I 
just went with the flow, eventually helping this guy do his 
films, driving him around and watching him until I could 
run the camera on my own. That was the technical side, I 
now knew how to shoot, to focus, etc. It’s nothing like today, 
where the cameras and the computer do everything, but 
at the same time, I was realizing I wanted to tell my story. 

I was questioning the American cultural presence in my 
country, and that’s how Perfumed Nightmare (Mababangong 
Bangungot) came about. It was so desperate that the sariling 
duende story of that film has touched so many cultures. It 
wasn’t big in box-office or anything, but it’s now 35 years 
later, and the film is still being shown around. 

In retrospect, I’ve never been involved in a full- 
scale production; I happened to take my first steps as a 
struggling, starving indie, complete with the commune, 
the hippie thing, and I got my film done. When the film 
exploded in Berlin, it wasn’t because I was a film genius, 
and I knew no one was going to give me an Oscar for 
making something perfect. The prize there was knowing 
that I had recognized my sariling duende and the unique 
story it had to tell. One British critic said, “When you’re 
watching the film, you’re rooting for the director to reach 
the finish line.” [laughs] You knew, watching it, that this 
was a film that was hand-cranked and put together like 
a slum-dwelling, with different bits and pieces, but if it 
succeeds, it’s because the story, and the way it’s told, is as 
unique as the message itself. 

Q13 

PLAYBOY: Can you tell us something about the genesis 
behind Mababangong Bangungot? We understand it was 
conceptualized both here and in Germany. 

KIDLAT: If you remember, I was stuck with all these Olympic 
dog souvenirs and Munich was so sick of the Olympics 
by then, so I what I would do was, I would bring one or 
two boxes to places like Oslo and Paris, and I was able to 
dispose of a few of them that way. At the end of 1974,1 
met this African who had a big kiosk at Cannes, and he 
liked my leftover dogs, so he took everything I had left on 
commission, and I got a nice paycheck that allowed me to 
buy a Bolex camera and my way home. Since my film student 
friend was helping me with the technical side of the film and 
I couldn’t afford to hire people on both sides of the ocean, he 
came home to the Philippines with me and, in the end, aside 
from being the director; I ended up being the main character! 

Q14 

PLAYBOY: We’ve noticed a trend in your films were 
symbolism, allegory and metaphors are used to present 
different states of the Philippine condition. Do you find 
audiences more receptive to this, as opposed to an outright 
documentary? 
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KIDLAT: It’s not only and indirect way of sending a 
message, it’s also a good way of doing it cheaply [laughs]! 
With regard to filmmaking techniques, the analogy would 
be that, my first time out, I got used to driving a raggedy 
old Volkswagen that I had to fix every now and then, push 
every now and then and because I got used to that, I don’t 
feel as comfortable riding in a Mercedes Benz. It’s not even 
a judgment statement. Look at the way I made it: Acting in 
my own film, that’s become standard in most of my works — 
not because I’m the greatest actor in the world, but because 
I’m conveniently on call and I can follow my direction. It’s 
more convenience than anything else. On a big Hollywood 
film, you can afford to create a mob scene, you can afford to 
create crashing towers — expense is never a problem because 
you know you have a big market so you can afford to spend 
big to make something as realistic as you like. I don’t know 
if I would ever do a film that way.. .when you do a big film 
like that, you have a team, you can hire specialists - it’s 
like running an orchestra where you have the best soloists all 
working under the direction of the conductor. I’ve never felt 
comfortable running an operation like, it would be like being 
given an aircraft carrier when I would be happier doing it 
with a rowboat. 

Q15 

PLAYBOY: Peque Gallaga took issue with Francis Ford 
Coppola’s statement that the lower a film’s budget, the 
greater its ambition can be. What’s your take? 

KIDLAT: The duende is bigger than the resources that limit 
or make it nearly impossible to tell the story. Film is the 
most expensive art medium. Like it or not, it is. If you’re in 
cahoots or blessed with gatekeepers who know not to worry 
about your creating the reality you want (as opposed to the 
megalomaniac aircraft carrier-style of filmmaking), then 
you have the chance to reach the biggest audience in the 
world. I can’t think of anyone who would rather choose the 
low budget route. I got lucky with my first film, pumatok sa 
takilya, so I got encouragement. When I showed my film at 
that film festival in Berlin in 1977, it was in a small section — 
a forum for young cinema — it wasn’t even in competition! 

I didn’t think it would get anything, but at any film festival, 
there are special juries formed (separate from the main 
organizing body) who give prizes and over the years, some of 
these have become quite prestigious. When I left Berlin, I was 
in a hurry. I couldn’t stay for the end because I had to go to 
a festival in France. When I got back home one day, I found 
three certificates, from three different Berlin juries, including 
the International Critics’ Prize! Walang tseke [laughs] -1 was 
looking - but these were great encouragement to my sariling 
duende to keep telling its story. I guess that’s where I decided 
to stick to that storytelling mode. 

Q16 

PLAYBOY: Given the chance, though, would you have ever 
done a big-budget film? 

KIDLAT: Like a Hollywood-style film? I can’t say yes or no. 
Would I have been prepared to handle an aircraft carrier- 
type operation? I remember there was a time Lino Brocka 
almost got a break in Hollywood, and I remember I even 
wished him luck. I was happy that a Filipino was getting the 
chance, but I told him to be careful because he would be 
working in such a big machine that he might get frustrated, 
not having the freedoms he had in the Philippines with his 
smaller crews. On one hand, you have the machine to make 


your dream film, but are you ready to give commands on 
that level? I don’t think I could. There have been feelers sent 
to me from local studios here, and it was not out of snobbery 
that I refused. I wasn’t being “that eccentric guy from the 
mountains,” they just have a different way of doing films, 
and I probably would have had a heart attack on the first day 
[laughs]. It was more self-preservation that I chose to just do 
things my own, simple way. 

Q17 

PLAYBOY: Another term we’ve seen pop up in our research 
for this interview is the term “indio-genius” when referring 
to what the Filipino is capable of. How does this differ from 
indigenous? 

KIDLAT: Actually, “indio-genius” came from a 
mispronunciation from an Ifugao elder friend of mine, which 
had me thinking, “Wow, this guy, uneducated, in our sense of 
the word, just came up with the perfect way to describe what 
our local tribes have to offer the world.” At the time, I was 
teaching in UP, so I decided to mispronounce it even more, 
telling my students we should express our “indio-genius” 
strength even more. We are a colonized culture, we’ve 
become “indio-nized”, but in spite of this, despite being 
inundated with cultural lahar, our inherent “indio-genius” 
nature is still there. I always remember the image of that 
church in Pampanga, with just the top of its roof sticking 
out from above the lahar, and that, to me, represents what 
all this homogenization is doing to the beautiful valleys 
and fields of culture in the world. Everybody wants to wear 
jeans and work in a call center and get a credit card, and it’s 
easy to lose those things that make us unique. But if we dig 
around that lahar a little bit, meron pa. And that’s where I 
feel our “indie-genius” side can still flourish. 

Q18 

PLAYBOY: What makes us different from our Asian 
neighbors? From being the Pearl of the Orient, Vietnam 
and India now outpace us in economic development. Has 
this affected your creative output? 

KIDLAT: I think part of the reason is that their cultural 
realities are honored, rather than forced upon by 
institutions that they adopted hook, line and sinker. At the 
end of the day, we’ve gotten used to the institutions that 
we borrowed from America, but for all the laws that we’re 
making, the institutions just don’t fit within our cultural 
context. As I see it, culturally, we are round pegs trying to 
force a square-peg institutional reality on ourselves, and it’s 
those little ambiguous spaces around the edges where graft 
and corruption and all our inherent contradictions thrive. 
We haven’t grown out of that sophomoric outlook. Whether 
it’s because we’re lazy or just not creative enough to create 
our own institutions...we are so good at crafting copies 
of the American Constitution, television programs and 
newspaper types that we forget that it’s only a certain crust 
of society that will probably have been properly exposed to 
that square-peg culture and been able to adjust accordingly. 
What should be happening is that we adapt them to our 
“indio-genius” reality. We can’t move forward because we’re 
still trying to be. We’re still denying na ang darning lakas 
ng sariling duende ng kultura natin to make us as great as 
any other country. And yet you see how quick it is for us to 
take to new trends and new technologies? 

When I talk about finding our “indio-genius” 
strengths, I’m not saying we should go back to the Stone 
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Age and wear bahags. People think that because I’ve taken 
it to this extreme level that I’m entirely close-minded, 
saradong-sarado na ako... no! It’s easy to try painting 
the world in black and white. If I still thought that way, I 
would say, “Why would I even talk to PLAYBOY magazine?” 
I don’t know if my aging has anything to do with it, but 
I open up more now, and I’m glad I opened up to you, 
because I learned that you’re not who I thought you were 
when you first contacted me. We’re all on the same side; 
even if we choose to promote our beliefs in a different 
way, our energies should theoretically all still be towards 
the betterment of the country, it doesn’t matter what you 
wear! 

Intercultural relations should be like a ping-pong 
match, with the ball going back and forth, with each side 
seeing what the other has to offer. That way, you have 
a nice match, with each enjoying and learning, rather 
than just taking whatever the other throws at you. This 
is an insecurity that has been going on for centuries. My 
German wife did her PHD in Sikolohiyang Pilipino about 20 
years ago. She was a foreigner and she probably couldn’t 
figure out why we had so many misunderstandings, 
and it turned out it was all a cultural perception thing. 
Sikolohiyang Filipino was started by Virgilio Enriquez, 
who said, “Why are we analyzing Filipinos with Skinner, 
Freud, et. al? We should have our own methodology to 
dig and find out what our core values are, as Filipinos, so 
we can better understand and try to solve our national 
problems. Sikolohiyang Filipino is sometimes called kapwa 
psychology, and “kapwa” is defined as seeing yourself 
in the other, which is very common in Asians, but most 
especially in Filipinos. This was completely different from 
the wholly animalistic “me versus you” that she (my wife) 
grew up on as a German, as a European. Now we have our 
politicians who are stuck using these borrowed institutions 
for their own personal ends, because these institutions 
were designed for more animalistic societies! Now, if 
we accept that this kapwa psychology is part of who we 
are, as opposed to what we choose to project, borrow or 
adopt, a lot of our approaches to our institutions, and the 
institutions themselves, will start to adjust. 


“Compromise (mixing 
mainstream with indie 
is okay. I always tell my 
students that my case 
is an extreme, and I 
never expect anyone to 
take it as far as I did, to 
purposely stay out of 
the industry to tell my 
stories.” 


Q19 

PLAYBOY: What’s your opinion on those whose method of 
justifying their position in life is to blame their inherent 
indolence on the sins of history? 

KIDLAT: [Affects a “woe is me“ tone] “Everything is 
somebody else’s fault, that’s why I’m stuck in my situation.” 
That’s why nothing’s changed, you can have an EDSA or 
ten thousand EDSAs. The hardest thing to change, really, 
is ourselves. I want to clarify; I don’t reference colonial 
history to serve as the source of evil in our lives, but they 
have provided us with circumstances which we have to 
understand. When I showed my film to my mother, she 
asked me, “Why is your film so anti-American?” I told her 
that I don’t think of my film in that way, but more as a look 
at the circumstances that American history and American 
culture have placed us in so that we can start thinking 
about what we’re going to do about it. We’re not going 
to solve this problem by shooting Americans or joining 
anti-Uncle Sam rallies, nor would we solve it by banning 
American films. But I think that, if we understand that 
side of our history, the reason behind our circumstances, 
we would be better equipped to do something about 
it, especially in terms of our collective psyche, our 
sikolohiyang Pilipino. 


Q20 

PLAYBOY: If it’s not too personal, may we ask how, if at 
all, the upbringing of your children was affected by your 
admittedly strong views on country and worth of self? 

KIDLAT: No, no, it’s all right. This is something I’ve thought 
about a lot. At the end of each semester that I would teach 
at UP and Ateneo, I would tell my students, “There’s only 
one thing I want you to remember at the end of this term. 
It’s not the little specifics of everything we talked about 
or anything you could have learned manually, like how 
to operate the camera or what you think of me and my 
views. At the end of the day, Kidlat Tahimik is a tat ay and a 
filmmaker, in that order.” It’s a priority that I have created 
in my life, and when I say “ tatay ,” I think it applies to any 
profession that, whatever you do, your role as a human 
being — not just to your own offspring, but all future 
generations — has to be for them. It’s similar to what an 
American Indian chief once said about whenever he had to 
make a major decision for his village, he had to first consult 
with the next seven generations. 

Like any profession, a filmmaker pursuing his career 
can put 101% into the pursuit of that profession, but at the 
expense of his family life, his community interactions and 
his spiritual resonance. If we’re not aware of it, then we’ve 
already sold ourselves to the devil. I’m the loser if these 
guys grow up na Hindi ko sila nakilala. 


O 
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The only place to PARTY and have FUN! 

27 Tomas MoratoAvenue corner Eugenio Lopez Road 
Tel. No. 416-4002 & 416-8322; Tele Fax 4104415 
Opens 5PM Daily except Sundays; Open For Reservations 

Visit our branch inGlorietta5, 2nd Level 
Tel. No. 757-5004; Tele Fax 757-5003 
Opens Daily at 10AM; Serving Lunch & Dinner Buffet 
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ASHT.F.Y 

DUPRE 


By CHRISTOPHER NAPOLITANO 

Photography by STEPHEN WAYDA 


n the day Tiger 
Woods issued 
his lengthy 
apology, the 
most notorious 
other woman 
since Monica 
Lewinsky sits 
in a conference 
room, ready to 
examine her 

past and sketch her optimistic vision 
of the future. 

“Some people call me the girl 
who brought down the governor of 
New York, but in reality he brought 
me down,” she says ruefully. 

If anyone can make a transition 
from object of derision to savvy 
sex symbol, it’s Ashley Dupre. 
Whether she is successful won’t 
be determined by a paucity of 
inner strength or outer beauty (in 
person her skin shines like a toffee 
treat waiting to be unwrapped and 
savored) but by the willingness of 
average Americans to challenge their 
own prejudices toward the fallen and 
the damned. 

“It’s a fight for who I am. A fight 
for my dreams, my identity and voice. 
Yeah, I was an escort,” she admits. 

“As much as I wish I can make that go 
away, I can’t. I’m trying to take it as a 
lesson learned. I am not proud of what 
I’ve done. 

“I always thought I could do it 
and stop whenever I wanted. No one 
ever had to know - I would lock it 
up in a little box and store it away 
forever. It was my deepest, darkest 
secret. All that changed two years 
ago because I got caught, and my 


secrets were exposed for the world to 
see.” 


On March 12, 2008, Eliot Spritzer stood in 
front of TV cameras, his silent wife, Silda, 
beside him, and gave up the governorship 
of New York. You know the rest: He 
had paid for sex and kept his socks 
on. Late-night jokes and tabloid fever 
ensued; Ashley was caught in the vortex 
of a media frenzy. Undercurrents at the 
watercooler swirled around deeper issues: 
Would you pay? Would she be worth it? 

The Spitzer scandal and the Tiger 
Woods 18-hole carnival fascinate because 
they, however briefly, snap the velvet 
rope between the sex lives of the rich 
and mighty and the rest of us. The VIP 
rooms of big city nightclubs link the 
world of quick celebrity blowjobs and 
high-end escort services. It’s there that 
stars and men with money to burn rub up 
against fresh fashion gazelles, ambitious 
actresses and lookers who charge for their 
time as often as they give it away. 

Ashley knew trouble before but 
nothing like this. The FBI visited her 
apartment, and she confessed all to her 
mother. The next day her mom told her 
to turn on the TV. There was Spritzer. “I 
watched my dreams of a singing career 
flash before my eyes,” she recalls. “I saw 
the hurt in his wife’s eyes. I felt as if I had 
jumped off a building. I couldn’t breathe. 

I was dead.” 


There was an attempt at damage control. 
She did a brief interview with Diane 
Sawyer and spoke for a cover story in 
People. Even now, Ashley cannot be 
understood in one sitting, so it’s hard 




to imagine she knew then what she was 
going through. Self-awareness is not a 
strong suit among escorts. “You have 
to be emotionally disconnected, “she 
says. “No one says, ‘Hey, when I grow up 
I want to be an escort.’ People succeed 
in life because they have dreams and 
goals. That line of work looks to be the 
easy way out, but it’s not, because you’re 
sacrificing your brain and your identity. 
It’s emotionally damaging.” 

Two years of intense reflection 
have served her well. She did her best 
to withdraw from the spotlight, to claim 
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some privacy and to triage some wounds 
in her family. Central to her perspective: 
As a child, a painful divorce separated her 
from her father (“I was always a daddy’s 
girl, so it was difficult”), and in her teen 
years an affluent but strict household only 
got stricter after her big brother ran away 
from home. “I stopped being happy when 
my brother left. We were best friends. 

He tortured me to death, but he was my 
safety net.” There was even an attempt of 
suicide by Advil and Tylenol—50 apiece. 

Ashley was a popular kid and began 
to bridle—as most teens do—at what 


she saw as a stifling amount of parental 
control. An early escape came in the form 
of an ex-boyfriend who loved to fool 
around. “We were at a party and drinking a 
bit,” she says. He was a Howard Stern fan, 
always looking for his girlfriend and me to 
hook up. She wanted to, so we ended up 
going upstairs. I think I definitely turned 
her into a bisexual woman. We finished in 
a pool, making out like in that movie Wild 
Things .” But when she got serious about a 
boyfriend 10 years her senior, her parents 
threatened to press charges and forced a 
break up. Ashley fled to her father’s new 


In this year 
of the other woman, 
the girl at the center of 
the scandal 
that started it all 
bares her thoughts 
and body. 


family on the Outer Banks of North 
Carolina, where more familial unrest 
followed, with drugs (ecstasy, cocaine, 
marijuana, and mushrooms) playing a 
larger role. She took up residence in a 
dealer’s house and partied constantly, 
“candy rolling” herself into a bad trip 
made worse by a guy who forced her 
into a bedroom and raped her. 

She sought refuge in a three-way 
relationship with a married couple who 
took the underage Ashley to Miami, 
where she was filmed for Girls Gone 
Wild. Resentful of the attention she 
received, the couple abandoned her. 

She traveled on the GGW bus until a 
nasty encounter with Joe Francis led 
her benefactor on the film crew to 
shove a few hundred dollars in her 
pocket and point her in the direction 
of a Greyhound bus. 

Back in North Carolina, a 
besotted musician weaned her off 
drugs and encountered her love of 
music. Though on tenuous terms 
with her family, she found her way to 
New York City, scraping by with three 
nightclub jobs. Barely out of her teens, 
the promiscuous wild child ran amok 
in a world of black AmEx cards, shifty 
Europeans and an every-man-out-for- 
himself group of wannabes. 

“I was at a club one night, and a 
rich older guy said to me, ‘I’ll give you 
a thousand dollars if you come home 
with me.’ I was like, wow, a thousand 
dollars sounds good. But I was scared. 
Really scared. Is he going to pay me? Is 
he going to hit me up?” 

Could she have been talked into 
it without money? If he just charmed 
her and brought her drinks all night? 

“No. I was intrigued by the 
lifestyle. I made $1,000, and it was no 
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different from sleeping with someone 
while I was high. Looking back on it, I 
realize I didn’t have any self-respect.” 

While serving cocktails, she was 
approached by the owner of an escort 
agency, who asked if she wanted to 
model. Ashley instinctively knew what 
was on the table and saved his card 
“for a rainy day.” When her roommate 
moved out, Ashley made the call and 
said, “Yeah, I’ll work.” She was about to 
enter a world she would dip in and out 
of for months at a time. 


“I was sent to a big loft and posed for 
pictures the same day,” she recalls. 

“I was naked. There were a bunch of 
people there—girls, guys, people working 
the phones at desks. It was a beautiful 
apartment, a whole underground world. I 
was just like, wow, this is crazy. They put 
up a white screen and shot some pictures, 
and I ended up working that night.” 

Was her first encounter like 
something out of a sappy Hollywood 
movie? “No, definitely not like 
something in the movies.” 

It’s hard not to admire how she’s 
comported herself since the scandal. 

She never sold her story to the tabloids, 
unlike some of Tiger’s girls. “I feel bad 
for his family. These girls are coming 
out, and they’re asking to be brought 
into it. There’s no way to describe being 
hunted, humiliated, stalked and all that. 

I wish it upon no other human being.” 

“I never liked that word, ‘whore.’ 
It’s foul and unforgiving. Then again, 
who likes prostitutes? You can see in 
their eyes they won’t fuck you if you 
don’t pay. How fun could that be?” 

We like Ashley Dupre. She’s unique 
in many ways, though her story has 
universal elements for which anyone 
who was once a teenager or horny or 
unwanted or desperate can relate. 

Now, in an effort to rehabilitate her 
image and start down on a path where 
notoriety sometimes pays off, she turned 
down million-dollar offers to pose nude 
in other magazines, preferring instead 
the pages of PLAYBOY, where she can 
establish herself as sexual without 
shame, a girl who made mistakes but 
who nonetheless has the smarts and 
depth to win you over. 

“I had a lot of fun doing these 
pictures. You’re naked and you’re in 
front of a bunch of guys - good-looking 
guys, too, manly men. But there so 
focused they make you feel comfortable. 

“Everything I’ve been through, I’m 
still me - a naive, optimistic, wishful- 
thinking girl. I love sex and I’m very 
good at it, but I’m saving that. That’s for 
my future boyfriend from now on. And 
it will be fabulous.” 
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V PLAYMATE 


As school starts, the Playmates give us 
a peek at what they've been up to in the 
summer months! 



Update 
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V Playboy News 

Boracav Trip Part II 


We love a trip to Boracay as much as 
the next person, but then again, the next 
person doesn't normally get to go there 
with Playmates and Bunnies in tow! We 
spent four fun-filled days taking in the 
sun, sand and surf, making the most of 
the island paradise. We'd tell you more, 
but you know how it is, what happens in 
Bora, stays in Bora! 
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V Playboy News 

50th Bunny and Club Anniversary 

So where were you at the sexiest party of the 
year? Just take a gander at the spectacle, 
aplomb and style that was the night of 
June 10 at Hyatt Hotel and Casino where 
party-goers, trend-setters and celebrities 
partied like there was no tomorrow with our 
Playmates, Cover Girls and as many Bunnies 
as we could fit between four walls and then 
some! Between the good food, great liquor, 
and the amazing performers this was a night 
those lucky enough to have gone to would 
not soon forget. 
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V Playboy News 


Presscon 

Media people and bloggers flocked 
to Cabalen resto at West Ave, QC to 
discuss the finer merits of being hot 
and sexy with June 201 0 Cover Girl 
Dianne Sison and Playmate Echo 
Caceres. Sometimes it's a good thing 
to be an entertainment journo. 





Where How to Buy 


Below is a list of retailers and manufacturers you can 
contact for information on where to find this month's 
featured merchandise. 


PLAYBOY Store 

Australia - Melbourne 
447 Chapel St. So. Yarra 
Melbourne Australia, 3141 
Tel: 61-398276615 
Fax: 61-398279592 

Email: southyarra@playboyfashion.com.au 
Hong Kong 
Shop C1-C2 
Hamilton Mansion 
1 -3 Cleveland St. 

Causeway Bay, Hong Kong 
Tel: 852-2576-0377 

Thailand - Bangkok 
Central World Plaza Mall, 

999/9 PLAYBOY Store, 

Unit# F206 - 2nd floor 
Praram 1 Rd. Khet Pratumwan, 


Kwang Patumwan, Bangkok, 

10330, Thailand 
Tel: 662-613-1023 

United Kingdom 
153 Oxford Street 
London, W1 D2JQ 
Tel: 44-020-7292-6080 

USA - Las Vegas 
Ceasar's Palace 

3500 Las Vegas Blvd. So. E-18B 
Las Vegas, NV 89109 
Tel: 702-851-7470 

USA - Las Vegas 

The Palms, 4321 West Flamingo Road 
Las Vegas, NV 89103 
702-942-7777 


Velvet Rose 

Robinsons Galleria 
3rd Level 

EDSA cor. Ortigas Ave., Pasig City Metro Manila 
Telephone: 683-0329 

Shangri-la Plaza Mall 
3rd Level 

EDSA cor. Shaw Blvd., Mandaluyong City Metro Manila 
Telephone: 631-4323 

SM Mall of Asia 
2nd Level, Main Mall 

Central Business Park, Bay Blvd., Bay City Pasay City 
Metro Manila 
Telephone: 556-0731 
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A NEW 
SEMESTER 
STARTS 
THIS JULY! 


Fdr Details and Inquiries, Please Call: 
6876648 • 6876291 
□ 9 17- PLAYBDY (D9 1 7-7529269) 


WWW.PLAYBDYPH.CDM 


